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Cuartrr VI. 
JACK, 


ACK BASSETT had been two days at home, but he was still 
ignorant of the heavy change that had passed upon the Squire’s 
fortunes. There was just so much similarity between the state 
of mind of both father and son that each felt reluctant to enter 
upon the matter which was foremost in his thoughts. The letter 
of reproof and remonstrance that the Squire had been planning 
and putting off when Mr. Dexter brought the bad news to Bassett 
had never got itself written. What the Squire really did write 
to his son was: ‘ Come home at once, and let us talk things over.’ 
Jack Bassett came home, and was received by his father without 
the smallest symptom of a disposition to blame or call lim to 
account for anything.- How was he to break in upon this blissful 
state of things with a penitent narrative of his foolish expenditure, 
and the manner in which he had been ‘let in’ by a couple of 
fellows who were in ‘ holes,’ out of which their respective ‘governors’ 
would not help them, as Jack knew his ‘ governor’ would have 
helped him had he been so green as either of them. Of course 
the truth was that Jack Bassett was considerably the greenest of 
the three, and now he knew it; but this correction of his impres- 
sions rendered it more difficult for him to speak to his father. 
All the way down in the train he had been wondering what he 
should say, and had hoped the Squire would begin that talking 
over of things which Jack dreaded and disliked as much as most 
young people, likewise the middle-aged and old, dislike and dread 
the facing of a difficulty. 
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It was not the money, Jack thought, that the Squire would 
mind so much; it was his having made a fool of himself in more 
than one way. And yet, his second day at home was wearing on 
to evening, and not a word had been said by his father about those 
peccadilloes which Jack was conscious he had considerably extenu- 
ated in his written communications, 

The Squire was undoubtedly looking worn and grave—Jack 
had sufficient grace to feel an accusing twinge as he noted the 
deepened lines in his father’s face and the absent expression of 
his eyes—the bad quarter of an hour was going to be a really bad, 
though plainly not an angry, one. Anger on his father’s part was 
completely out of his experience; the Squire had always been 
gentle to a fault with the boy; ‘father and mother both,’ people 
said, when Jack was a child. The bad quarter of an hour seemed 
to be hanging off, however, and Jack, to whom it never occurred 
that his father had any trouble of his own on which he, too, was 
reluctant to enter, allowed his high spirits to have their way, and 
presented a remarkably cheerful aspect to everybody about the 
place. 

‘My besetting sin, procrastination,’ the Squire had said to 
Mr. Dexter; and, if it was not the gratest, it certainly was an 
important defect of his character. In the present instance, most 
people would have been disposed to regard it leniently, for the 
Squire had a hard thing to do. The sight of his son was like 
summer sunshine to his eyes: he allowed them to enjoy it for a 
little while. The disappointment, anxiety, and apprehension that he 
had been full of when he pondered over and put off his letter to 
Jack were reduced to trifling proportions now; the greater trouble 
had swallowed up the less; nothing of what Jack was thinking 
about was in his father’s mind. 

A third day might have elapsed without recording Jack 
Bassett’s bad quarter of an hour among its incidents, but for 
certain occurrences which combined to oblige the Squire to take 
his courage in his:‘two hands. The post brought to Bassett on the 
third morning a letter for Mr. Bassett from Mr. Dexter, and one 
for Jack from Sir Henry Trescoe, a neighbour and friend. The 
Squire put Mr. Dexter’s letter in his pocket and said nothing 
about it, but Jack with great satisfaction imparted to him the 
contents of Sir Henry’s missive. 

‘There’s a lot of people staying at Trescoe, and Sir Henry 
invites me for three days. He says he knows of old it’s no good 
asking you. How jolly it was there at Christmas !’ 

‘Is it for this week or next ?’ 

‘For Thursday,’ said Jack, pushing the note across the break- 
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fast. table towards his father, who looked at it absently and laid it 
down, while Jack indulged in reminiscences, chiefly referring to 
horses and dogs, of his last visit to Trescoe Park. 

‘You wish to go there, then ?’ said the Squire, abruptly, when 
Jack came to a pause. 

‘Yes, if you don’t mind,’ added Jack, slightly confused, for it 
occurred to him that his father might think it rather soon for 
him to leave home. Consideration of the Squire’s feelings was 
one of Jack’s good points. 

‘JT don’t mind at all, my dear boy.’ 

The Squire left the table, and stood for a few minutes on the 
hearthrug in silence. Jack felt very uncomfortable; the bad 
quarter of an hour was casting its shadow before it. His spirits 
vanished, and he left off eating toast and marmalade. 

‘I have letters to write, said the Squire at length, ‘ but I 
want you by-and-by. What were you thinking of doing this 
morning ?’ 

‘There’s that pointer pup at Fieldflower Farm that Wynn 
was talking of,’ said Jack, with an unaccustomed sensation of 
warmth about his ears; ‘I was thinking of having a look at it. 
But of course there’s plenty of time for that in the afternoon.’ 

‘Come to the bookroom in an hour,’ said the Squire, and then 
he went away hastily, regardless of his newspapers. Poor Jack 
sat staring disconsolately at the coffee-pot, until an admonitory 
paw placed on his knee reminded him that Trotty Veck liked a 
lump of sugar o’ mornings. 

‘It’s very bad for you, 1 believe,’ said Jack, severely, as he 
carefully selected the proper-sized lump, which was bolted by 
Trotty with a grateful snap, ‘ but you may as well have it. Come 
along.’ 


‘It is as well there has been something to make me do it to-day," 
said the Squire to himself, as he prepared to write to Mr. Dexter, 
‘or I do believe I should still have put it off. But this makes it 
so plain that the change must be thorough, I can’t let my boy go 
on talking of what is never to be.’ 

Squire Bassett’s letter was a long one, and not easy to write. 
There had been no urgent occasion in the Squire’s affairs for that 
kind of minute method which is to some men a distinct and palpable 
pleasure, while to others it would be a simple impossibility, and 
now that he had to look at everything all round, he could not 
make his resources come up to the general estimate of them at 
which he and the solicitor had arrived. The purport of his letter 
was to point out to his adviser that the change in his position 
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must be even more radical than they had contemplated. At that 
point the Squire paused, and held his pen suspended over the 
nearly filled sheet. He wrote a small neat hand, of a kind which 
generally goes with much reading, annotating, and extract-making, 
and his epistolary method was of a polished and careful kind that 
is not so completely discarded by the men as by the women of the 
present generation. The long pauses, and the effort that it cost 
him to add the concluding paragraph, were out of proportion to 
the seeming simplicity of the matter of it, for it contained merely 
these words :— 

‘The details of your interview with Monsieur Reveillon are 
curious ; the result is, I should think, much more important than 
was anticipated. Believe me I thoroughly appreciate your 
motives, and I quite understand your views, but I must ask you 
to say no more. I do not wish to be informed, under any circum- 
stances, of anything beyond the facts which you have now told 
me.’ 

The Squire, having written his letter, rose and walked to and 
fro, thinking, until he heard steps on the terrace, and presently 
saw Jack, with Trotty Veck at his heels, at the French window. 
He admitted the young fellow, who glanced at him rather shyly as 
he said, ‘Here I am, sir, up to time, I hope,’ and his heart was 
sore for the beloved son who had all his troubles before him. 


‘ Almost the worst of it is that what I have to tell you about 
myself—for you don’t know it all yet—will make this harder for 
you. I’ve been a fool, and more than a fool.’ 

The young fellow’s tone was full of remorse, and tears stood in 
his eyes. ‘ The best of it,’ replied his father, ‘is that you feel so. 
The worst of it to me, much the worst, is the change to you. We 
will not talk or think of any follies or mistakes on your part now ; 
they are swept away by a more serious calamity, and I am sure 
nothing of the sort would have occurred again.’ 

‘I hope not, father,’ said Jack, much moved by the Squire’s 
ready forgiveness and unshaken trust; ‘ but I’ve had a lesson in 
not thinking too well of myself, and so I won’t say I’m quite 
sure.’ 

‘That is right. You do well to distrust yourself, and I do 
well to trust you. As things are, we may both take it as certain 
that you will never incur debts which neither you nor I can hope 
to pay, and, that being so, let me have a memorandum of every- 
thing you owe. Everything, mind, Jack ; don’t make the mistake of 
keeping anything back; it will only be a skeleton in a closet if 
you do, and you shall have the money at once. The lecture I meant 
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to administer to you in writing shall be taken as read, and you 
and I will look the future in the face together.’ 

Jack Bassett was not then or ever given to introspection or 
afflicted with self-consciousness, but, if he had thought about it, he 
might have assigned to that particular hour his ceasing to be a 
boy and becoming a man. 

He was conscious that there was an immense gulf set between 
yesterday and to-day, and that he had as completely done with his 
old self in certain respects as he had done with the short jacket 
and peaked cap which distinguished the garb of boyhood in his 
time. The facts were bewildering, even with his father’s full 
and free explanation; but Jack had never heard much about 
the big lawsuit. It had been a dim but not a terrible image to him, 
something which he did not distinguish from mortgages, charges, 
and so forth; things impartially set down by him as nuisances, 
inseparable, he supposed, from the possession of landed property, 
and exclusively within the province of Mr. Dexter. He had never 
been troubled with a prevision that it might interfere with him 
personally, to blight his hopes and obstruct his purposes. The 
revelation that his father had to make to him took him entirely 
by surprise. No latent suspicion or apprehension leaped up into 
light, to aid the Squire in his task, which was quite as hard as he 
expected to find it. 

There was, however, solace in the good and noble trait that 
showed itself in Jack’s first spontaneous utterance, and the Squire’s 
burden was sensibly lightened by this. The very change that fell 
upon his son’s face, as the conversation proceeded, was pleasing 
to the Squire to see; for it was the impress of strength and 
composure set upon the countenance of one who had hitherto had 
no call for either. 

The talk that was begun in the book-room was continued upon 
the terrace; the two walked up and down there in the spring 
sunshine, the father leaning closely on the arm of the son, and 
feeling, in the very depth and intensity of his concern and com- 
miseration for him, a closer companionship than had ever before 
existed between them. 

Jack was not even like what the Squire must have been in his 
youth ; the lines of his face were different, and the thoughtful 
inward look of the father was not to be found in the eyes of the 
son. The one had the expression of a man of books; the other 
that of a man who was ready for a life of action when the chance 
should come to him. There was courage as well as lighthearted- 
ness in Jack’s merry blue eyes, and determination in the lines of 
his well-cut, not too delicate, mouth andchin. A bright, sociable, 
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honourable young fellow, who might, perhaps, have no extra- 
ordinary brains, but would belie his looks if he ever failed to 
produce at need sufficient intelligence to get him creditably 
through life ; this is just what Jack Bassett looked like and what 
he was. Not an heroic figure, but a simple and a manly one; the 
sort of person of whom gentle, kindly-natured women were apt to 
say, ‘ How fond of him his mother would have been !’ 

Not with the details, but with the result of that conference, 
this record of some incidents in Jack Bassett’s career has to do. 
That result was entirely confirmatory of the Squire’s view of his 
son’s character; the tenacity, which he had been inclined to rate 
more highly than Mr. Dexter regarded it, came out very strongly. 
Jack had never thought of himself in the future as anything but a 
soldier, and he was not going to be moved by what had happened 
to think of himself as anything but a soldier now. A soldier he 
would be, and if the dazzling portion of his vision, the career of 
the ‘light dragoon,’ with its dash, its extravagance, its pleasure, 
its prestige, and the tinge of romance that still hung about it, and 
was so soon to be deepened in its tints by war, glory, and poetry, 
had to be relinquished—and Jack comprehended at once that it 
must be—there would be left the plain and solid portion. It was 
not difficult to get a commission in a line regiment; if his father 
could not allow him anything, why then he could, and would, live 
on his pay. He knew what that would mean—the next thing to 
the impossible, but only the next; while it was not the absolutely 
impossible he could do it. But rather than not be a soldier, rather 
than be anything else, Jack Bassett would serve in the ranks. 
Did his father know the splendid chances that were coming, and 
how impossible it would be for Jack to turn his mind to any civil 
pursuit? The Squire, although he had never been troubled with 
a military aspiration of his own, entered with perfect sympathy 
into the feelings that he had foreseen. 

. If it lay within his power to get for Jack his own way, the boy 

should have it. A thwarted desire should not be added to fallen 
fortunes. There was something in Jack’s resolution that rang 
true ; at all events it had not been the mere external glitter of a 
military life that had attracted his son. This pleased the Squire, 
although, so far as the desired object was concerned, no hen could 


less have shared the propensity of her duckling-chick to take the 
water. 


Perhaps this very strangeness also pleased him. Like most 
studious and scholarly men, Squire Bassett was a great novel- 
reader. The romance of military life as Maxwell depicted it, its 
pomp and dash as Lever drew them, had given him pleasure of an 
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intense kind, but pleasure as abstract and as uninfectious as that 
with which he read the ‘ Arabian Nights’ or narratives of Arctic 
exploration. From the first, he had acquiesced in the boy’s choice 
ofa profession; but now he seemed to see that it was something 
more, that it was a vocation, and with that perception came a 
resolution that this thing should be. 

The machinery that converted a youth who could pull through 
at Sandhurst into a young gentleman bearing her Majesty’s com- 
mission, in the good old times before Abolition of Purchase, 
was very different from that which now accomplishes a like result. 
It implied not only the expenditure of more money, but the 
employment of interest ; and both had been provided for in Jack’s 
case, on the supposition that he was going to be a light dragoon 
of the approved type, with a liberal allowance, and the prospective 
inheritance of the Bassett estate to lend ease and distinction to 
that career. But the money had now to be withdrawn, and the 
interest turned into another channel; and the talk between the 
Squire and his son did not come to an end until the proceedings to 
be taken in this new conjuncture of affairs had been arranged. 

It was surprising, but true, that at the close of this momentous 
interview Jack was in much better spirits than he had been at its 
beginning. He knew the worst; and was it so very bad after all ? 
Yes, it was very bad; not all Jack’s youth and spirits could obscure 
his common-sense ; but it might have been so much worse! There 
might have been nothing at all saved out of the wreck of their 
fortunes, and then what should he have come to? A clerk’s desk, 
perhaps; but no, that could never have been while the Queen’s 
shilling was within reach. However, he had to be grateful that the 
worst was only what it was, and, as Jack obeyed his father’s 
suggestion that he should go and try to ‘ walk it off, while the 
Squire himself was adding a postscript to his letter to Mr. Dexter, 
to tell him how uncommonly well the boy had behaved, there was 
about him some of the strange elation that sometimes comes to 
strong natures when a great demand is made upon them, however 
painful its nature may be. 

It would, however, have been pitiful to a keen observer to 
notice the quickened interest with which Jack Bassett looked 
around him as he took his way past the stables and the back of 
the fruit gardens, down by the old fishpond, and struck into the 
roadside plantation out of which Trotty Veck had run the day 
before. There was in his look something like the quickened 
curiosity of a stranger. This was his home; all these places and 
objects were familiar to him; why did he look at them to-day as 
though they were full of novelty? Because, for the first time in 
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his life, he looked at them with the fear of losing them at his 
heart. The Squire had said that the horses must go, and the land 
must be let ‘up to the windows.’ But this would surely not be 
necessary, if only he, Jack, should be able to do with very little? 
Still, he had listened to the horses, rustling and stamping in their 
comfortable stalls, as he passed the stables, and his glance had 
rested lingeringly on the smooth lawn and the fine trees, with their 
pleasure-ground aspect. 

One of the effects of a sudden change was making itself evi- 
dent to Jack; it felt like a long time since yesterday, since this 
morning ; it seemed as if, all things being so different, he could 
not possibly be the same. Not that he was thinking it out 
methodically; there was no such systematic wisdom and cold- 
bloodedness about him; his mind was, so to speak, in a great whirl, 
and amid his confused feelings only two were clear and persistent. 
He hoped Mr. Dexter would not declare the Line also to be out of 
the question, and he wondered what all the fellows would say. 

It was early in the year for Mrs. Wynn to carry her needle- 
work out of doors, but the fineness of the day and the weariness 
of her spirits had tempted her to go down to the arbour boat- 
house, during the absence of Mavis, who had gone to see the curate 
in charge about the church music for the next Sunday. The par- 
sonage was in the neighbourhood of Squire Bassett’s house, and 
Mavis on this occasion also availed herself of the short cut effected 
by crossing the river. Thus, when Jack, in the course of his walk, 
came to the fields facing (with the river between) the ancient side 
of Fieldflower Farm, he found the boat fastened to its post, and, 
looking across, suw Mrs. Wynn sitting in the arbour. Although 
he had not forgotten his purpose of visiting the farm, or that 
subtle pretext of the pointer pup, he had not taken the path over 
the bridg® by which he would have reached the front gate; he 
had not been thinking of where he was going, and the sight of 
the boat was a suggestion on which he acted promptly. Making 
a speaking-trumpet of his hands, Jack shouted to the occupant 
of the arbour :— 

* How do you do, Mrs. Wynn? I am coming across.’ 

Mrs. Wynn rose hurriedly, dropping her needlework, and 
received ‘ Mr. Jack,’ as he stepped out of the boat, with her usual 
half-frightened respect. Wynn was not in the way, she said, he 
had gone to Chester, and she hoped she saw Mr. Jack well. 

She saw Mr. Jack very well indeed, and very glad to be at 
Bassett again and to see all his friends. What fine weather they 
were having, and how jolly the old place was looking! Mr. Jack 
was a little disjointed in his talk and rather fidgety in his manner, 
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looking about him a good deal, sitting down and getting up again, 
and not attending much to Mrs. Wynn’s civilities. She was 
greatly put about by Wynn’s absence, when Mr. Jack was so kind 
as to come to the farm, and he such a little time at home too. 

‘Never mind about that, Mrs. Wynn,’ said Jack, in the cheery 
tones which the poor woman declared to Mavis did her as much 
good as the hymns on Sunday ; ‘I’ve lots of time on my hands. I 
can come to see Wynn and the pup any day.’ 

‘It’s a beauty, Mr. Jack.’ 

‘I’m sure of that. But how came the boat on the other side? 
Wynn wouldn’t use it; he’s gone the other way.’ 

‘Oh no, Mr. Jack,’ answered Mrs. Wynn: ‘it was Mavis— 
that’s Wynn’s daughter, you know. She’s come home to live with 
us now since her Aunt and Uncle Jeffrey’s death ; she’s gone down 
to the parsonage, and she took the boat across.’ 

‘I must return as I came then, and leave it back for Miss 
Wynn. I had the pleasure of meeting her yesterday ; she was 
very good to my dog, Trotty Veck. I should have brought 
Trotty to see you, Mrs. Wynn, only that he is still a little lame, 
for you really do know a good dog when you see one. Did you 
say Miss Wynn had been gone some time ?’ 

‘Since just after dinner. I could let you see the pup now, if 
you liked, Mr. Jack.’ 

‘No, no, thank you, I think I will not mind it to-day. It would 
be better to wait for Wynn, perhaps. You must be glad to have 
Miss Wynn with you; it has been rather lonely for you,and Miss 
Nestle says you haven’t been very well since Christmas, when I 
was at home last.’ 

Now this was just what Mrs. Wynn liked in Mr. Jack; for a 
young gentleman like him he was so knowledgeable and kind in 
his ways. Why, even when he was quite a boy, he would speak 
nice and quiet, and keep from knocking things about on account 
of her poor head ; a plea which had no chance whatever with her 
ordinary surroundings. Praise of this simple kind lavished upon 
the object of their common admiration constituted Mrs. Wynn’s 
chief contributions to the conversation when she and Miss Nestle, 
of whom the farmer’s wife was rather afraid, met. This was well, 
for it mollified the contempt with which Miss Nestle was disposed 
to regard Mrs. Wynn on account of her feeble notions of house- 
keeping, and lack of enthusiasm for that fine and precious art. 

‘It is very friendly of Miss Nestle to think about my health, 
I'm sure, Mr. Jack, and it is but poorly at the best of times, as 
she knows. But Mavis is a good companion to me, and if it was 
not’for herself I should be very glad of her coming home.’ 
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‘But why “for herself”? asked Jack, with frank curiosity, 
and taking a seat on the bench by Mrs. Wynn’s side; ‘isn’t it 
all right for her too?’ 

‘Well, no, Mr. Jack, it isn’t quite; because Mavis has had 
such a good education, you see, on account of her Uncle and Aunt 
Jeffrey being in that line, and there’s no way here for her to keep 
it up. There’s no books, except those old ones in Wynn’s room, 
and her own, that’s mostly school prizes, and there’s no way for 
her music unless it’s the church hymns on Sundays. So that,’ 
added Mrs. Wynn, pulling herself up with a sudden consciousness 
that there was not much to interest a young gentleman in all 
this, ‘is why it is not so good for her as it is for me. But I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Jack, for talking about it to you.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all, said Jack. ‘Of course I quite see that 
it must be an awful bore for Miss Wynn to have no books and no 
piano; but isn’t that Miss Wynn coming from the far side of 
the field opposite? Tall, in black, with a straw hat?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Wynn, bending forward to follow the indica- 
tion of his hand; ‘ that is Mavis.’ 

Jack got into the boat without a word more, pulled across the 
stream, and advanced towards the figure coming slowly—for Mavis 
was reading a sheet of music as she walked—on the other side. 
Mrs. Wynn watched him as he neared the girl, unconscious of 
his presence, and, raising his hat, addressed her. Then she saw 
Mavis pause—they spoke together—and presently walked down 
to the water’s edge. 

‘I have made free with your boat already once to-day,’ said 
Jack, ‘and now you must let me take you across.’ 

‘But who is to take you back again, for the boat must be 
housed?’ Mavis asked, with an wumnembarrassed smile. * We 
should be like the people who saw each other home until 
morning.’ 

‘Not at all; I shall go back by the road.’ 

He placed her in the boat—it was pleasant to be thus waited 
on like a lady—she had been long enough at home to have her 
perceptions sharpened on that point—and they were presently in 
the middle of the little river. 

Jack ceased to ply the sculls, and looked deliberately about 
him. 

‘ What a pity it’s so short a pull across,’ he said ; ‘ this is just 
the sort of day for a good row, a few minutes of it is only tantalising. 
Must I really take you straight over?’ 

Jack had discovered yesterday that Farmer Wynn’s daughter 
was very unlike what she might have been expected to be ; he had 
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now made the further discovery that her eyes were of his favourite 
colour, for eyes, and that her speech was as sweet-toned as some 

other women’s singing. She had not uttered more than halfa 
dozen sentences to him, but that did not matter at all; there are 
moods in which impressions are rapid, and there are natures that 

receive them deeply. 

‘Mrs. Wynn is looking out for me,’ said Mavis, simply, ‘and 
there will be father’s tea to see to.’ 

How Jack hated Mavis’s father, and how he resented his tea! 
He could have ‘squared’ Mrs. Wynn easily, but there was im- 
possibility in Mavis’s quiet reply. The idea of a girl like this one, 
with such eyes and such a voice, having to ‘see to’ anybody’s tea, 
aroused a sudden antagonism to the existing order of things in 
Jack’s breast. 

He lingered about for some time after he had housed the boat, 
and talked in his youthful pleasant way, but Mrs. Wynn and 
Mavis were so uneasy and constrained that he could not fail to 
see it, and reluctantly took his departure, having made a formal 
appointment for the inspection of the pointer pup on the follow- 
ing day, subject to Farmer Wynn’s convenience. 

‘They were horribly uncomfortable about his coming home,’ 
thought Jack. ‘ He has always been pleased to see me at the farm, 
so it could not be that. I suspect he’s a bit of a brute to that 
poor delicate wife of his. I wonder how he treats his daughter.’ 

It was surprising how hot and angry the doubt that was in- 
volved in this speculation made Jack Baszett feel. His visit to 
Fieldflower Farm was only an episode in the history of a momen- 
tous day in the young man’s life; only an interval between the 
disclosure of the morning and the resolution and action which had 
to be taken as its consequence, a trifling incident hardly worth 
recording ; yet in the time to come, when his recollection of the 
serious events of that day had grown confused and dim, when he 
could not have quoted his father’s words, or recalled his own 
sensations on hearing them, every trivial detail of that episode, 
every moment of that interval, every look, word, and gesture which 
had marked the insignificant interview between himself and Mavis 
Wynn was distinct and present to him. Who is there that can 
define the strictly commonplace in his own life, or infallibly 
discern it in another's ? 

Mr. Bassett and his son had always been very good company for 
each other, for nothing that concerned or interested Jack could 
ail to oceupy his father. They were even better company than 
usual that evening, for neither had now any concealment from the 
other, and this relief made itself felt at their cheerful téte-d-téte 
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dinner, although the topic of the morning was not referred to 
until afterwards. Then the Squire told Jack that he intended to 
go up to London, and transact his business in person. 

‘We will start together,’ said the Squire, ‘on Thursday ; you 
can take me to Chester before you go to Trescoe Park.’ 


Cuapter VII. 


EARLY DAYS. 


WHEN on the following day Jack Bassett walked over to Field- 
flower Farm, accompanied by Trotty Veck, now convalescent, his 
mind was almost equally set upon both the purposes of his visit. 
He wanted to see the pointer pup, being indeed unaccountably 
desirous of conciliating its owner, and he also wanted to see Mavis 
and get her to promise that she would come to the House and keep 
up her music by playing on the unused pianoforte. If he made 
her the invitation, he felt sure neither the Squire nor Miss Nestle 
would seriously oppose it, but he thought it more prudent to say 
nothing to Miss Nestle beforehand ; he had a prophetic dread that 
she might propound her favourite axiom to either the Squire or 
himself as an objection. There were the books, too; he was glad 
Mrs. Wynn had mentioned Mavis’s privations in that respect; he 
would take her some at once, and tell her that the contents of the 
library were at her disposal. What sort of books did she like? 
he wondered. There were lots of novels among the Bassett books, 
and the Squire took in all the important serials. It was the 
golden prime of Dickens, and Thackeray was a world’s wonder at 
that time. Jack hoped to find that Mavis preferred Lever, as he 
did, and finally set off with ‘Tom Burke of Ours’ under his arm. 

The first part of his mission sped fairly well. Wynn was in 
the farmyard, and he received the Squire’s son with what stood 
for cordiality with him. He was indeed quite good-humoured, 
and not only took the visitor into the big parlour, but addressed 
his wife civilly with the remark that Mr. Jack had come to see 
her. Any reference to his daughter would have seemed superfluous 
to Wynn, even had she been present, but she was not, and conver- 
sation went on in a constrained and halting manner, until a fortu- 
nate summons took the farmer away, when Jack boldly stated that 
he had brought some books for Miss Wynn, and also propounded 
his views about the piano. 

‘ It’s very kind indeed of you, Mr. Jack,’ said Mrs. Wynn, ‘ and 
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Mavis will be just delighted with the books; she misses them 
sorely, though it’s little time she has for reading.’ 

‘ What has she to do, then ?’ 

‘A many things, and pretty well all day long. Wynn isn’t 
one to like books about; he thinks reading is idle work for 
women ; and as for the piano, I’m sure we’re very thankful for 
your thinking of such a thing—there’s few young gentlemen like 
you that would—but there would be no good in even mention- 
ing it.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Jack, with an angry sparkle in his eyes. ‘I 
should have thought, from what you said yesterday, she would 
like it.’ 

‘So she would, but it isn’t her liking that’s the question. 
Wynn would never let her waste her time like that; it’s quite 
a wonder that he gave in about the singing in church.’ 

‘ What’s the good of learning to play the piano, and then giving 
it up? Miss Wynn will forget it all if she doesn’t practise—at 
least I’ve heard that sort of thing said to girls,’ remonstrated 
Jack, with a burning consciousness that he was making a fool of 
himself; ‘and I suppose it’s the same for all of them.’ 

‘I suppose so; but Wynn thinks it does not matter about her 
losing the music. She only learned because her uncle was a teacher ; 
she is naught but a farmer’s daughter, you know, Mr. Jack, and 
Wynn don’t want her to be above her station.’ 

‘But she is above her station, and Wynn can’t prevent it,’ 
said Jack, rashly ; ‘she’s just as ladylike as she’s pretty, and clever, 
and—and that. It is a shame to try and keep her back. I’m sure 
you don’t wish to do it.’ 

‘No, I don’t indeed, but I can’t go against Wynn, and he 
wouldn’t hear of her going up to the House to play on the piano, 
I’m sure. Thank you very much all the same, sir, but I think 
none of us had better say anything about it.’ 

This was said so seriously, and with such an air of taking Jack 
into the speaker’s confidence, that he was immediately convinced ; 
and from that moment the image of Mavis, already sufficiently 
attractive to the young man, was invested with the additional 
charm lent by suspicion and dawning dislike of her father. The 
‘bit of a brute’ theory of Farmer Wynn’s character was gaining 
confirmation in Jack’s mind. 

‘Very well, then, I won’t,’ he said reluctantly ; ‘ but I am very 
sorry you think Miss Wynn cannot have this little pleasure. She 
isn’t in, I suppose?’ Jack put this question with so ridiculously 
unsuccessful an assumption of its having occurred to him to ask 
it quite accidentally, that it must have amused any one with a 
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sense of humour. Mrs. Wynn had none, and she answered in 
entire good faith: ‘No, she isn’t in. There’s a choir practice on 
Wednesdays at the parsonage, and Mavis is there.’ 

Jack took his leave after this with remarkable celerity, and 
wended his way towards the parsonage. He had no distinct notion 
of what he was about, for he could hardly hope to be admitted to 
the choir practice. Fortune favoured him ; he met Mavis just as 
she was about toascend the zigzag steps leading tothe path across 
the fields, and there was no third person within sight to witness 
their meeting. He had walked very quickly—it was a good dis- 
tance round by the road—and he greeted Mavis eagerly, congratu- 
lating himself on his good luck in not having missed her. Mavis 
was surprised, pleased, a little fluttered, and as Jack stepped up 
the bank before her, and offered her his hand to accomplish the 
easy ascent, while he reminded her that it was just there, but on 
the opposite side, he had seen her first, the swift tinge of colour 
that occasionally lent a peculiar charm to her face passed over it. 
Jack Bassett said afterwards and always believed that at this pre- 
cise moment he fell in love with Mavis Wynn; but he might 
have antedated the mischief. 

They turned into the field path, and, without troubling them- 
selves with any consideration as to whether it was the correct 
thing or not, they enjoyed a heavenly walk so far as the river 
bank. They talked, of course, and probably in a silly, disjointed, 
and unmeaning manner, but that was of no consequence at all. 
Trotty Veck, with a supercanine perception of the position, 
frisked about and supplied the two with a topic of interest, plainly 
saying to them: ‘My dear, innocent, awkward young people, I 
brought you together, so to speak, and now you can make friends 
and get over the preliminary stages by admiring my sagacious 
eyes, my discriminating nose, and my commentative tail.’ 

They made some of those wonderful discoveries, which, 
although not in themselves absolute novelties to the human race, 
are especial miracles to each successive coupie who find them out ; 
that spring is a lovely season, that a walk in the fields is a delight- 
ful experience, that birds sing sweetly, and that the country is 
better to live in than the town. The girl and the young man 
found something more than this to say, no doubt, but these were 
their first confidences, and perhaps many of us could look back to 
a certain occasion, which, although it brought no impressions of 
greater moment to our wise and clever selves than such futilities, 
will remain, ‘while memory holds her seat,’ a recollection to 
be summoned up at will. 


Jack did not fail to remind Mavis that she had promised Miss 
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Nestle a second visit, and adding that there were lots of things in 
the old house which he would like to show to her himself, ‘ as she 
knew so much about art ’—a pure but permissible assumption on 
Mr. Jack’s part—he ventured to insinuate that it would be well 
to wait until after his own return from Trescoe Park. 

‘They’re sure to want me to stay the full week ; there’s always 
so much going on,’ said Jack, ‘I have never yet gone to the 
Park that I have not remained twice as long as I intended, but 
this time I shan’t ; I’m sure to be back on Saturday. Could you 
say Saturday for a look at the pictures ?’ 

Mavis wore a broad-leaved straw hat which concealed her face 
rather provokingly, and besides she happened to be attending to 
Trotty Veck, so that Jack could not see whether she looked 
sorry, but he thought her voice sounded sorry as she replied that 
she could not, because there was always a great deal to do at 
home on Saturdays. The words jarred on Jack’s ear, as Mrs. 
Wynn’s reference to the household tasks of Mavis had jarred. 
He had only the vaguest notions of what those household tasks 
might be, but a combination of the occupations of the print- 
gowned, white-capped handmaidens whom Miss Nestle kept so 
rigidly in their place, and the hard-faced red-armed Welsh girls 
whom he had seen about the farm, presented itself to his imagina- 
tion, and filled him with wrath. This, if he had been a wise 
young man, ought to have put him on his guard, for, after all, 
what affair was it of his that the graceful, fair-faced girl by whose 
side he was walking, whose every tone was musical, and her speech 
more choice and correct than his own, was, as her stepmother had 
said, ‘naught but a farmer’s daughter,’ and had no place at all 
among the refined scenes in which Jack seemed to see her, an 
ornament and a harmony? What though the shapely hands at 
which he cast a pained look had io twirl a sweeping brush or to 
feed calves—two possibilities that had presented themselves in 
Jack’s swift discomfiting vision—instead of putting through them 
the elegant industries of ladies’ lives, what business was that of 
Jack Bassett’s? As, however, he was not a wise young man, these 
rational questions did not occur to him. 

‘On Sunday, then?’ asked Jack, but was again rebuffed. 

Permission to attend and sing at the morning and evening 
services was the sole privilege which the day of rest brought to 
Mavis. This was vexatious, but, as Jack was aware that the 
farmer never went to church, he immediately formed a subtle 
plan for meeting Mavis and Mrs. Wynn in the fields, and walking 
home to the farm with them. He could hardly persevere further 
in his.attempts to get Mavis to name a day for her second visit to 
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Miss Nestle; his perceptions being quickened by his distrust of 
Wynn, he saw that she could not give an answer of her own free 
will, and he was, with all his youthful selfishness, too true a 
gentleman to place her in a painful or awkward position. 

By the time the river-side came in view, and the useful little 
craft, ungratefully designated in Jack’s thoughts ‘that odious 
boat,’ was reached, Mavis and her escort had contrived to find out 
more of each other’s minds. Mavis knew that a soldier and 
nothing but a soldier Squire Bassett’s son would be, and unspeak- 
able was her admiration of his noble resolve, while she had no idea 
of what would be involved in the carrying out of it—for Jack had 
even yet sufficient discretion left to keep the family troubles to 
himself—and Jack knew that the death of the girl’s hest friends 
had forced Mavis to abandon the hope of making an independence 
by the exercise of her musical gifts. She told him this very 
simply and frankly, as if it must of necessity be quite final, and 
Jack hada guilty feeling of satisfaction on hearing it. He had 
either inherited or acquired many of his father’s notions, and 
among them a great dislike to any kind of publicity, even the 
most honourable, for women. Again, had he been wise, he might 
have taken warning; for what business of his was it whether the 
daughter of Farmer Wynn did or did not become a public singer ? 

‘Don’t be disappointed about it,’ he said eagerly, ‘ you would 
never have liked it: indeed, I am sure you never could have done 
it. I could not imagine you on a stage with a lot of actors, and a 
crowd staring at you and discussing you.’ 

‘I could not imagine that myself,’ said Mavis, smiling, ‘and 
it was never thought of. My uncle did not hope for anything 
beyond concert-singing for me. And, I dare say, I should never 
have had courage for that. At all events, I must think of it no 
more.’ 

They had come to the river-side, where the boat was made 
fast to the post. The arbour was unoccupied; the dame’s parlour 
side presented a sunny, solitary aspect ; on the roof sat peaceful 
pigeons, no near sound was to be heard except the pleasant ripple 
of the water under the boat’s keel. Trotty Veck jumped into the 
little craft with a joyful bark as his master laid his hand on the 
rope to loose it; Jack turned an entreating look on Mavis. 

‘ You'll let me take you across?’ he said. 

‘No, thank you,’ she answered, and she looked over to the far 
side of the stream with the same anxious expression that Jack had 
already noticed ; ‘I would rather not.’ 

‘Come out, sir, you’re not to go,’ said Jack sharply to Trotty, 
who obeyed, but under protest, and then with a touch of the 
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cruelty of his sex and age he took a stately leave of Mavis, who, 
as he was well aware, could not do otherwise than deny his request ; 
and, having seen her pull off, turned away and took the return 
path with ostentatious haste. 

‘I have offended him,’ thought Mavis, and the tears sprang to 
her eyes; ‘and he has been so kind. But I could not help it ; 
how could I tell what sort of humour my father might be in, or 
what he would have said ?’ 

Before she had time to say anything to her stepmother about the 
little adventure of her homeward walk, Mrs. Wynn began to tell her 
of Mr. Jack’s visit, and how he had brought some books for her. 

‘I put them in your cupboard, said Mrs. Wynn, in the con- 
fidential tone that had been established since their mutual ex- 
planation ; ‘it’s just as well your father shouldn’t seethem. Lord 
knows how he’d take it; we cannot tell. Be quick, dear, and get 
your things off; you’re wanted in the dairy.’ 

Mavis did as her gentle stepmother bade her, but she snatched 
two minutes to look at ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ just to glance at a 
few of the dashing illustrations, and to think that Mr. Jack would 
make as fine a figure in his beautiful uniform, and be as brave a 
soldier, as any of those gallant gentlemen. Her father’s voice 
calling her put the splendid vision to flight ; she hurriedly replaced 
the book and obeyed the summons. 

‘So you’ve done your squalling, have you?’—thus Farmer 
Wynn addressed his daughter—‘and can make yourself useful.’ 
He had called her into the small room in which his business was 
transacted, and was standing by a table with a bundle of papers in 
his hand, 

‘I was going to help Rebecca in the dairy.’ 

‘ Rebecca be—— I tell you I want you here. Sit down at my 
desk and copy this.’ 

‘Yes, father, said Mavis, obediently, but she was more than 
usually hurt by Wynn’s way of speaking to her. The sweet taste 
of courtesy and homage to her womanhood still lingered with her, 
and, because of it, this daily and hourly presented cup of coarse 
unkindness was additionally revolting. The paper was an inventory 
of house furniture and fittings, and Mavis made the required copy 
diligently. She had just completed her task when her father came 
back into the room, and she handed him the paper. 

‘That will do,’ he said. ‘ Now be off—I’m busy.’ 

Mavis, only too glad to be dismissed, rejoined Mrs. Wynn, 
and told her of the task her father had set her. 

‘What can he want of another list ?—inventory it’s called at 
the top of the paper,’ said Mavis. 
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‘Goodness knows. If it was only the Dame’s Parlour-side 
furniture, it would look like that Reckitt’s buying it, as you 
thought; but it’s all the furniture, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, there’s everything in it, upstairs room and all.’ 

‘Then it can’t be that,’ said Mrs. Wynn, with her usual sigh 
of acquiescence in her own ignorance of all that might be supposed. 
to concern her most; ‘ and it’s no use thinking about it.’ 

The Squire and his son left Bassett on the following Thursday ; 
the former for London, the latter for Trescoe Park. A large and 
merry party was assembled there, including two young fellows of 
Jack’s acquaintance who had just got their commissions. Utter 
indifferentism to what they were going to do in life had not then 
come into fashion among young Englishmen, and these two boys 
were very full of ‘the Service.’ Jack may perhaps have been 
strengthened in his resolution to return home on Saturday by 
feeling that the sudden obscuring of his own prospects, and the 
vagueness of his own future, made it hard for him to join in their 
exultant discourse witlr due heartiness. At all events, he was not 
’ to be tempted to remain by the evident disappointment of pretty 
Eva Trescoe and her cousins, Caroline and Jane, who had never 
taken any particular notice of him on previous occasions, except 
to make him feel himself, like David Copperfield, ‘ remarkably 
young.’ He did not even feel flattered by the testimony to com 
plete recognition of his young-manhood that reached him from 
every side; the men of the party admitting him to their society 
as readily as did the ladies; he was thinking of quite other 
matters: occasionally, to do him justice, of his father, and the 
puzzling problem of the future, but almost continuously of Mavis 
Wynn. 

On the Sunday morning Jack heard from his father. The 
Squire had taken up his quarters at the house of Mr. Dexter, who 
would not hear of his staying all alone at an hotel, and he was 
likely to be detained in London for at least a fortnight. In the 
meantime he should be too ‘busy for much writing, but Jack was 
to keep up his heart, for Mr. Dexter ‘saw his way.’ 

Jack was well pleased with this communication ; and any of us 
who have ever been young, and have not quite forgotten what it 
feels like, will not be shocked to learn that he was very glad of a 
fortnight’s freedom from having to face the trouble of the time, 
and to have plenty of leisure without any fear of being called to 
account for his employment of it. 

The ensuing fortnight was a pleasant but dangerous time to 
Jack Bassett and Mavis Wynn. Beautiful weather, nothing parti- 
cular to do, some painful thoughts to get rid of, and an interval of 
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suspense to live through ; these were all incentives to Jack’s already 
pronounced inclination to meet his fair neighbour as often as he 
could contrive to do so on any pretext which commended itself to 
him as reasonable. In this respect he allowed himself a good 
deal of latitude, and displayed not a little ingenuity ; for although 
his frequent errands to Fieldflower Farm had Farmer Wynn for 
their ostensible object, he contrived to time his visits so as not to 
find the farmer on the home premises. 

It has been said that in general Jack was not of a scheming 
disposition, but as frank and above-board a young fellow as one 
who has never suffered the indignity of distrust ought to be; but 
he was no more consistently incorruptible than the rest of us, and, 
surprisingly soon after the occasion of the choir practice at the 
parsonage—well within the first of the two weeks—he had begun 
to feel that a day without the chance of seeing Mavis in it would 
be drawn blank, 

Circumstances favoured Jack. For some reason with which 

nobody but himself was acquainted, Farmer Wynn was more 
frequently away from the farm than his wife had ever previously 
known him to be, and he was also unusually disposed to leave his 
womankind at peace and to their own devices. Provided that his 
commands, usually issued at breakfast-time, were punctually 
fulfilled, and he never called for anything without its being 
instantly forthcoming, he did not trouble the big parlour much 
with his presence during these halcyon days, which Mrs. Wynn 
enjoyed, although always with the prescient proviso that they were 
much too good to last. In the afternoon Wynn was either absent 
or shut up in his own room; and in the evenings he devoted himself 
to the unfamiliar occupation of reading, and pored over the books 
which he had borrowed from the Squire with the deepest attention, 
while his wife and daughter plodded in silence at their monotonous 
sewing. 
The afternoon absences of the farmer were revealed by Mrs. 
Wynn to Jack, when on the day following the choir-practice he 
presented himself on dog-business, and had a delightful hour in the 
big parlour with Mavis. Jack did not appear to pay any attention 
to Mrs. Wynn’s remark, but he reckoned on these precious occa~ 
sions, and thenceforth had a pretext ready, until the time came 
when no pretext at all was offered or required. 

‘Tom Burke of Ours’ proved very successful. The pleasure 
which Mavis took in that wild, witty, and pathetic story; her 
enthusiasm about the Peninsular war scenes, her delight with the 
Irish incidents, her agitated questioning ‘Can it be true ? Did any- 
thing like that ever really happen?’ when they talked of Father 
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Tom’s drive through the mountains to the rebel’s death-bed, were 
all wonderfully charming to Jack, who took immense pleasure in 
these tales of war, love, and adventure. He had hitherto been 
rather inarticulate in ladies’ society, but it was surprising how easy 
he found it to talk to Mavis about all his likes and dislikes, and 
how much she was interested in what he said. To be sure, she 
did make the silly mistake of treating his time at Sandhurst as 
school, and his grinding as lessons, which rather checked him for a 
minute, with a dreadful suspicion that she might possibly be 
laughing at him; but the simple seriousness in the face of Mavis 
dispelled his apprehension quickly. Girls never know about 
things of that kind—how should they? but it was very nice of her 
to care to hear—that was more than most of them would, Jack 
thought, with the free generalisation of his time of life. On this 
occasion there was none of the constraint and uneasiness in her 
manner, or that of her stepmother, which he had previously observed, 
and his suspicion that the difference was caused by the absence of 
Wynn was confirmed by Mrs. Wynn’s remark. 

The last object in his vicinity which it would have occurred to 
Farmer Wynn to observe was his daughter’s countenance. Had 
this been otherwise, he might have marked a change in Mavis’s 
fair, sweet, too serious face, as she bent, evening after evening, 
over her needlework, in the light of the old-fashioned oil lamp, 
while he occupied one of the big horsehair-covered chairs by the 
fireside, with his feet up on a second. He might have seen the 
slight but lovely smile that occasionally parted her lips, the quick 
light that occasionally shone in her eyes, the brisk movement of 
her needle, the look of something to think about that engaged 
and pleased her, shortening the time, and obscuring the actual 
scene. There was music sounding somewhere, to which the girl was 
hearkening; there was a vision, and the eyes of her soul saw it. 

If Mavis had been reminded of the fit of despair that had 
come upon her only so few days before, in the Dame’s Parlour, she 
would have wondered at herself, blamed herself for being so foolish, 
thinking so ill of Providence, life, and the beautiful world, and 
fearing her fate so much. 

Jack Bassett’s days were on the whole pleasant for a young 
gentleman who had substantial troubles in the present, and no 
very bright prospects for the future. He was popular in the 
neighbourhood, and he had several friends in a regiment then 
quartered at Chester. On most evenings his dogcart conveyed 
him to a pleasant dinner at some friend’s house, within a few 
miles; but he returned home at night with exemplary regularity, 
and he joined no parties of an afternoon, 
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It was impossible to Jack to take books out of the legitimate 
library without Miss Nestle’s knowledge, but he was not prepared 
to be found out in extracting some from the goodly store of novels 
in the Squire’s book-room. One day, as he stepped out of the 
glass door, with three volumes under his arm, he was confronted 
by Miss Nestle, who had been looking after Jacob, by special 
desire of the Squire. Perfectly respectful but peculiarly discon- 
certing was the look which Miss Nestle darted first at the books, 
and then at Jack. 

‘Hallo! Nesty, who’d have thought of seeing you at this side 
of the house ?’ said Jack, with overdone effusion. ‘ What have you 
been about ?’ 

‘I have been taking some sugar and a store apple to Jacob, 
Mr. John, by the Squire’s orders, received this morning,’ answered 
Miss Nestle, with prim precision. 

‘Mr. John’ was a signal corresponding to the hoisting of a 
storm drum. 

‘Just like him to remember the donkey in the midst of his 
business,’ said Jack, heartily. ‘I ought to have taken his sugar 
and apple to Jacob. Where is he ?—with the cart ?’ 

‘On the third rose walk, at the corner, near the laburnum 
bushes ’—Miss Nestle was still eyeing the books, and Jack had not 
presence of mind to nod and leave her. 

‘Well, you’ve given him as much as is good for him for 
to-day. I’m off to Fieldflower Farm, to see about the pointer 
pup—I’d rather Robert took him in hands now—so I shall 
ask Wynn to send him up this evening—and I’m taking Miss 
Wynn some books. They’re wretchedly off in that way at the 
farm.’ 

Miss Nestle’s features settled themselves in her disc-like coun- 
tenance into an expression of stern disapproval as she said :— 

‘Of course you know best, Mr. John, but what Mavis Wynn 
can want with story-books, now that she’s settled down at the 
Farm, I can’t tell. It’s no kindness to make people discontented, 
or to put them out of their place; and a farmer’s daughter don’t 
ought to idle over story-books as if she was a lady. What I say 
is, if you keep your own place every one will respect you, and you 
can respect yourself.’ 

With this, Miss Nestle would have gone into the house, but 
that Jack, whom her words had made extremely uncomfortable, 
detained her. 

‘Wait a minute, Nesty, he said, ‘and don’t be cross.) Why 
do you talk about Miss Wynn as if she were just like the other 
farmers’ daughters? She isn’t, you know; she’s been highly 
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educated, and her mother was a gentleman’s daughter—was she 
not?’ 

Thus did Jack artfully avail himself of this untoward incident 
to get the information that he wanted. 

‘Mr. Warne was a gentleman of a queer sort; for he ran 
through all his property in betting and horse-racing and such like 
wickedness, and left his wife and children to want and woe. The 
poor lady did not live long, and the children, so I heard from 
Mavis’s mother, were brought up in a school to be teachers, poor 
things.’ 

Jack had by this time tacitly beguiled Miss Nestle into walk- 
ing along the terrace with him. The housekeeper was inflexible 
on her official side only, and now, old recollections, probably of 
pity and help, softened her reproving countenance. 

‘How came one of Mrs. Warne’s daughters to marry Wynn ?’ 

‘That I cannot tell you, Mr. Jack’—he felt things were com- 
ing right again—‘I never heard it rightly; but I suppose there 
was no one else to marry her, and being put out of her place already, 
through the doings of her father, she very likely did not feel it so 
much.’ 

‘You knew her? What sort of person was she?’ 

‘ Mavis is as like her as two peas, if one were dark and the other 
were fair; and she speaks like her. But Mrs. Wynn never did 
much good at the farm; she never took to it, and ’—with a sudden 
return to her former attitude—‘ neither will Mavis, take my word 
for it, Mr. John, if you go putting notions into her head when she 
ought te be settling down.’ 

They had reached the end of the house, and Miss Nestle came 
to a standstill. 

‘Never mind, Nesty,’ said Jack, persuasively ; ‘1 shall not be 
here to give Miss Wynn notions, as you call it, very long; or to 
lend her books; but she must have these, you know, because I 
told herI should bring them. I dare say you often did her mother 
a kindness when things were not too pleasant for her. SoT’m off! 
Look out for the pointer pup.’ 

He ran lightly down the terrace steps, turned into the shrub- 
bery that bounded the rose garden, and was out of sight before 
Miss Nestle had done shaking her cap at him. 

‘ What a pity the dear boy isn’t more like the Squire !’ thought 
Miss Nestle, as she retraced her steps, ‘content to be quiet at 
home, instead of wanting to be off to the wars again, or—I 
ought to say, the first time, like the person in the song, who hung 
his harp on a willow-tree. But ’—here Miss Nestle nodded sharply 
two or three times—‘ as he won’t be satisfied unless he can be put 
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in the way of killing his fellow-creatures, I shan’t be sorry if he 
gets the chance soon. I think well of Mr. Jack, very well, but 
he don’t keep himself in his place that strict and constant as the 
Squire does, and I don’t hold with girls having their heads 
turned.’ 


Cuaprer VIII. 
‘THIS SPRING OF LOVE.’ 


TuE memorable year that broke up the tradition of peace, 
only a short time after its great commemoration, and the in- 
auguration of new ideas in more than one sphere, formed an 
epoch in the life of England whose importance will probably be 
rated in the future even more highly than by ourselves, who have 
seen how far and how fast the ball that was then set rolling has 
since rolled. To ali who remember it with grown-up memory, 
the first year of the Crimean war stands apart as an epoch at 
which a great change passed upon men’s minds, and the subjects 
of main interest to them were largely multiplied and magnified. 
The young people of those days learned to understand the Water- — 
loo time, and the feelings of their predecessors of that glorious 
period; while the political field of vision widened out in a sur- 
prising fashion, to go on widening at accumulating speed ever 
since. 

Some day a great writer, an historian and philosopher, with 
the accuracy proper to the one and the calm proper to the other, 
with the fine insight of a poet, and the love of form of an artist, 
with the soul of a patriot, and rich in treasures of experience, will 
set down the story of ‘the fifties’ veracious and entire, and the 
English people of that day will learn, better than we who have 
lived in and near it can know, how wonderful, great, and ominous 
a decade that was. 

With the historic events that were ushered in by the spring of 
1854 this humble tale is concerned but transiently, and for the 
sole reason that the outer edge of the great whirlpool created by 
the flinging of the Titanic stone of offence into the long-unrufiled 
waters of European peace stretched far enough to draw within its 
swirl the quiet people with whom it has todo. It is permissible 
to borrow a phrase from a great master, and to say, as Mr. 
Thackeray said of his immortal narrative, ‘ Vanity Fair,’ that the 
place of this story, while the battle rages, and the fate of countries 
and kings hangs on its award, ‘is with the non-combatants 
below.’ 

When Squire Bassett spoke to Mr. Dexter about ‘the chances’ 
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on which young men of Jack’s way of thinking were then calcu- 
lating, he alluded, of course, to the war between Russia and the 
allied Powers which had just been declared. What Jack called 
the glorious luck of the oncoming of war was calculated to con- 
firm his resolution. The Squire and the lawyer contemplated this 
matter each from his separate point of view: Mr. Bassett with 
distaste, indeed, but with a single-hearted desire to let his son 
have his own way; Mr. Dexter with regret and impatience. 
Concerning those chances Mr. Dexter was sceptical; the prizes that 
were to be snatched by happy hazard, or laboriously climbed for, 
were not numerous, and the matter presented itself to him in the 
most prosaic light. 

‘It is just like the technical talk with which they cover up the 
horrors, the miseries, the cruelty, and the waste of war,’ thought 
the lawyer; ‘their advances, operations, evolutions, steady fire, 
closing up, falling back in good order, charging, and all the rest 
of it. What does the simplest bit of all that jargon imply but 
suffering to man and beast, a woeful waste of precious life and 
hard-earned money, all incurred for the attainment of some object 
to be cheerfully relinquished by the next generation? There were 
“chances” for the young fellows when the Emperor of Russia 
helped us to beat “ Boney”; there are chances for the young 
fellows now that “ Boney’s” nephew is going to help us to beat the 
Emperor of Russia; and the meaning of both sets of “* chances ” is 
‘dead men’s shoes.” 

Mr. Dexter, being thus insensible to the claims of glory, and 
ruthlessly realistic in his views, was not sympathetic to the Squire 
in his quest of the realisation of Jack’s heart’s desire, but he was 
none the less useful. Once convinced that his friend’s son was of 
the number of those who ‘ will to Cupar,’ and therefore ‘maun 
to Cupar,’ he would do all in his power to set that ill-judging 
young man, mounted and provisioned for the journey, on the 
way to Cupar. The Squire having told him on his arrival in 
London that there was no doing anything with Jack, Mr. 
Dexter at once proceeded to act upon the assurance in his 
department of Mr. Bassett’s affairs, while the Squire went to 
work in another. 

The result of the exertions of the two friends proved satisfac- 
tory, and it was attained with greater facility than the Squire 
had anticipated. 

The fortnight had not quite expired when Mr. Bassett sent his 
son news that suddenly changed the aspect of affairs, and was 
received by the aspirant to military glory with pleasure not so un- 
mixed as that wherewith Jack would have welcomed like intelli- 
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gence when he bade the Squire good-bye at the Chester railway 
station. 

The long casements of the Dame’s Parlour commanded, as we 
have seen, a view of the little river and its opposite bank. It 
would be both vain and unfair to ask how soon for Mavis Wynn 
the chief interest of that prospect attached itself to the tolerably 
punctual appearance of Mr. John Bassett hard by the spot at which 
the boat was now regularly to be found for his convenience. 

The handy boy, for whom Mavis had looked in vain on a certain 
recent day which was never to lose its importance in her memory, 
was readily forthcoming when it occurred to Mr. Jack that it 
would be convenient and expedient to make his visits to Field- 
flower Farm by way of the river. The red-cheeked, black-haired, 
beady-eyed boy, Reuben Jones, who held a nondescript position at 
the farm, undertook to be on the look-out for Mr. Jack of after- 
noons, to take the boat across for him, and likewise to convey it back 
to the boathouse after Jack’s departure. If Reuben ever wondered - 
why Mr. John Bassett did not make his visits to the farm like other 
people, walking up the avenue, and sitting gravely in the big 
parlour where the Sunday tea-set and the family Bible abode, 
and if he guessed aright at the reason, it was doubtless with sweet 
and soothing satisfaction ; for the beady-eyed boy disliked his 
master so heartily that it actually freshened up his faculties to be 
called upon to use them presumably against Wynn. 

So the spring days crept on; their keenness was beginning 
to be tempered by that sweetness whose only parallel has been 
found for it by the greatest of poets. To Mavis all their mean- 
ing was that each would surely bring Jack to the river-side, and to 
Jack, that among the hours of every one of them would be counted 
some passed in the blissful company of Farmer Wynn’s daughter. 
Every day, Jack and Trotty Veck made their little voyage in the 
boat, and the young man and the girl sat and talked in the 
arbour, or walked on the smooth sward under the grey fortress 
wall, or along the river’s edge, while Trotty sedulously sought the 
society of Mrs. Wynn, feeling, but with a magnanimous absence 
of bitterness, that he was less wanted than formerly. 

On two or three occasions Jack had seen the farmer, but Wynn 
had made no sign of surprise, displeasure, or curiosity; he had 
merely exchanged a few sentences with the Squire’s son, and gone 
about’ his business. 

Mrs. Wynn hardly knew herself—to use her own expression— 
in the cheerful atmosphere created by Jack’s mere presence. It 
was ‘lovely,’ she thought, to hear the pleasant talk of the two; 
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and although there was a great deal of it that she did not under- 
stand, and their walks were extended, while the riverside arbour or 
the big parlour saw less and less of Jack and Mavis, who left her with 
ever-shortening apologies, she had never been so well treated, so 
nearly restored to self-respect, or so little tormented with fear and 
distress on account of Mavis as at this time. This time, so heavily 
charged with the fate of these unconscious people ! 

Mrs. Wynn had not a mother’s instinct to quicken her per- 
ception where Mavis was concerned. She was sorry, when she was 
obliged to think of it, that the end of this pleasant change in the 
life of Fieldflower Farm must come so soon; for Mr. Jack would 
have to go off to the place where the other grand officers were 
(Mrs. Wynn’s notion of the war and its locality was equal to 
old John Willet’s in clearness), and then it would be as dull for 
Mavis as ever. Thus did Mrs. Wynn—who had never been in love 
in her life, and whose always slow mind was becoming more inert 
under the influence of illness, of which she dared not complain— 
regard a state of things fraught, as ordinary common-sense should 
have taught her, with danger to the one being in the world whom 
she loved. That, however retired and unneighbourly the ways 
of Fieldflower Farm were, other people might hear and talk 
of Mr. Jack’s assiduities, and the breath of scandal taint the 
fair fame of Mavis, no more occurred to Mrs. Wynn than that the 
‘end of it’ might mean a broken heart and a wasted life to her 
stepdaughter. Mrs. Wynn carried a broken heart in her own 
breast, but love had had nothing to do with its fracture; nor 
indeed hate, which will sometimes work a like ill and desolation ; 
only sheer tyranny and constant fear. 

Jack had been made free of the Dame’s Parlour, whither he 
had conveyed quite a little collection of the Bassett books. The 
quaint old rooms pleased him; his fancy, not over-quick or much 
indulged, had shared in the awakening of his feelings, and all 
things lent themselves to— 


The one unequalled pure romance. 


The farmside would perhaps have fed it as effectually, though 
otherwise ; but the ancient, quiet, solemn, tapestried rooms, their 
spare, bygone furniture, and the exquisite neatness that pervaded 
them—this, indeed, Mavis had the art of maintaining wherever 
she had any control— formed a frame for the fair image of his first 
love which had a great charm for Jack. 

It was in the Dame’s Parlour that he first heard Mavis sing ; after 
he had endured a twinge of something—it could not be jealousy, 
he was sure, because that would be foolish, but it was at all events 
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unpleasant,—because others had the privilege of hearing that sweet 
music, and not he. So he asked Mavis to sing to him; and she, 
being entirely free from coquetry or affectation, consented to 
do so, but said that only certain hymns and a few songs that 
were real poetry were pleasing without an accompaniment. Jack 
positively hated Miss Nestle as he thought of the ‘ beautiful piece 
of rosewood’ at home, and eagerly assured Mavis that her voice 
needed no accessory. And then she sang for him a hymn of 
Cowper’s and ‘ Hark! the lark at heav’n’s gate sings,’ most glad- 
some, pure-hearted, and melodious of love-songs ; and Jack listened 
with strange, almost painful, pleasure, and a sudden conscious- 
ness that hitherto he had never known what music meant. He 
made her no florid compliments, but the look with which he 
thanked the singer set her heart beating quickly, and took away 
from her the power of answering him. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Wynn simply, as if Jack had spoken to her ; 
‘it is the kind of singing that does one good. Her Uncle Jeffrey 
thought a deal of her voice.’ 

‘No wonder,’ was Jack’s only comment. He was rather silent 
after this, and went away earlier than usual. It was a rainy day, 
and there had been no walk by the river-side. 

From the Dame’s Parlour where he had taken leave of her, 
Mavis looked out at Jack, while he crossed the river and took his 
way through the fields. As she lost sight of him a thought came 
to her that carried with it a keen and dreadful pang. He would 
soon vanish out of her life as he had but now passed beyond her 
vision, and what should she do, what should she be then? Her 
stepmother’s remarking that they had better see to the tea 
seemed to wake her from a dream, and she looked around with a 
sort of terror of the closing up again of the walls of her prison- 
house. They had fallen apart; she had seen wonderful visions 
beyond them, and now at the same moment there came to her the 
meaning of those visions, and also the chill certainty that she must 
part with them. 

Mavis had, however, to rouse herself and go to her prosaic 
occupations, and this was well. Her father came in wet and 
surly; in a mood to kick the dogs and bully the women. He 
indulged his mood, and, when Mavis got away to her own room 
that night, a great bewilderment fell upon her. She was very 
young in years, but much older in mind, as such au experience as 
hers must have made any one who was not a fool; she was helpless, 
and yet the sole help of another more pitiable still. A deep sense 
of humiliation possessed her, and under, over, above, all round those 
racking thoughts was the agony of knowledge that the brightness 
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and the sweetness which had changed all her life for a few short 
days must go out of it, and leave it darker and more bitter than 
before. This had been true from the very first gleam of that 
brightness, from the very first taste of that sweetness, but she had 
not felt it until to-day ; she had been so content! What was this 
dreadful pain? What had happened to her that she should feel 
so wretched, and that the doom under which she must live had 
become more than ever intolerable? Why had her heart died 
within her that evening? Why had her flesh crept with shame 
and repulsion when Wynn used language to his wife and daughter 
not more vile and violent than they had endured many times 
before ? 

‘ Oh,’ she sobbed, as in the moonlight she knelt beside her little 
bed and hid her face in her hands, ‘ he’s a gentleman, a gentleman ; 
and how can I[ be treated in this way, and live this life, and yet 
bear to look at him; to let him respect me as if I were the first 
lady in the land? But, oh! how am I to bear it when he is gone 
away? It will be worse then, far worse. The days without a 
sight of him, the weeks and months, and all this to suffer, without 
a word ora look of his... .’ 

When Jack Bassett came to the river-side next day, he found 
the boat ready for him as usual, but Reuben was sitting on the 
bank eating bread and cheese. He scrambled to his feet and 
bolted a huge mouthful as Jack came up and asked him why he 
was waiting. 

‘ Please, sir, answered Reuben, ‘I was to tell you that missis 
is bad with a headache, and she hasn’t come down to-day, and Miss 
Mavis is done with these.’ 

So saying he ducked into the boat and produced a couple of 
volumes. Jack took them with a frown. 

‘That means that I am not to come across to-day; but why? 
No matter, I must and I will. Get in,’ said he to Reuben; ‘I’m 
going across.’ 

The door in the wall of the Dame’s Parlour-side was ajar. 
Jack entered unceremoniously and found Mavis, as he expected, in 
the parlour. She had seen him cross the river, despite her 
implied prohibition, and she knew that the impending meeting 
must be unlike any that had gone before it. The scene of yester- 
day, and the self-revelation that succeeded it, had unnerved Mavis; 
and now, as she stood by the casement with one hand on the broad 
sill and the other clasping her forehead, while she strove for the 
composure which his rapid step upon the stair put utterly to 
flight, she was pale and trembling. 

In a minute he was in the room. Her hand fell from her 
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brow, and she tried to speak like her ordinary self, but she saw that 
a change had passed on him too. There was a brighter light in 
his eyes, he looked less boyish, more commanding, and in his first 
words of greeting there was a deeper tone. 

‘You did not want me to come to-day—why ?’ 

‘I—Mrs. Wynn is not well—I thought—— ’ 

‘Something has happened. What is it?’ 

She had been standing by the window, but a great carved chair 
was near, and she seated herself without answering. How could she 
tell him what had happened, the scene with her father, or the later 
strife of her own thoughts? His eyes were searching her face for 
the reply to bis question ; their look was strangely keen and lofty, 
and her heart beat quickly, hurried by the sense of something im- 
pending. She leaned her head against the back of the chair, her 
chestnut curls lay soft and bright upon the rigid heraldic device in 
old black oak, and Jack thought he had never seen her look so fair. 

‘Something has happened since yesterday. What is it?’ he 
repeated. ‘Will you not tell me? Why did yeu try to prevent 
me from coming? Why did you not want to see me to-day? 
What have I done?’ 

‘You—done—Mr. Bassett ?’ stammered Mavis, with a deep 
blush ; ‘nothing indeed. It was not on account of you.’ 

‘Tam glad of that,’ said Jack, guessing at thetruth. ‘ I would 
not have you offended with me, or not care to see me, for the 
world.’ The phrase was very commonplace, but it was poetry and 
music combined to Mavis’s ears. 

‘I could not have obeyed you, though I knew well enough 
what your message meant. I could not have let the day pass 
without seeing you. I have something to tell you—something 
about myself.’ 

He was standing near her chair, and he laid his arm upon the 
back of it, and spoke the next words bending slightly towards 
her. A mist passed before her eyes. Was he going away? or 
was it—was it the great lady whom, according to her stepmother, 
he was to marry, and of whom she had never thought once in all 
these happy days? But with the suggestion came a flash of con- 
viction that it was not that. 

‘I am going away. My father has settled everything for me, 
and desires me to join him in London with as little delay as 
possible. I shall be gazetted to the Rifle Brigade in a few days, 
and am to join the regiment at once.’ 

At his first words she had quivered all over; this was the 
realisation of the dread that had fallen upon her last night. The 
answer to her question, ‘ What shall I do then ? what shall I be ?’ 
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would now come soon enough. She could not speak; no matter 
what he might think of her silence, she could not speak. 

He bent his head more towards her, and went on, with some 
hurry in his voice— 

‘Do you know where I shall be going to?’ 

No words, but the movement of her eyelids answered him. 
She did not know, but she feared. 

‘To the seat of war. We are ordered out to Gallipoli. It is 
a splendid chance forme. My father got it all settled, and never 
said anything until it was done. Don’t look so shocked ; you knew 
I was going to be a soldier—always.’ 

‘ Yes—but not—not that you were going to fight.’ 

‘ Ah, but that’s my grand luck, you see, and my father’s good 
friends; he knows a lot of people, though he lives out of the world. 
This is what I came to tell you—this, and a great deal more.’ 

‘ You—you are glad ?’ 

‘Of course I am glad.’ He drew himself up proudly for a 
moment, with a passing look of surprise, but it yielded to one of 
his peculiarly bright smiles. He resumed his former attitude, 
and went on speaking, blending deference to the woman with the 
soothing manner in which he might have quieted a child, ina 
very manly and attractive way. 

‘But I am sorry too. You know why,do you not? You 
know what I have to leave! Mavis, you know that I love you!’ 

On his bended knee beside her, in the good old style of lover’s 
wooing, drawing away the hands that she clasped before her eyes, 
and holding them tightly in his own, Jack begged, right humbly 
for all his hopefulness, and with a simple eloquence that became 
him well, for the one great’ boon, which possessing he should have 
no more to ask of fate. 

What did Mavis say to him? Very few and simple words, 
and spoken with difficulty, but to her lover’s ears they had the 
grandeur and glory of the proclamation of a king’s coming to his 
kingdom; for they were, ‘I think I loved you first.’ 

The girl raised her serene eyes to her young lover’s, and their 
pure and trustful appeal was so sacred and beautiful that it filled 
his heart with a great transport of love and fidelity. She seemed 
newly, doubly, dear and divine to him. He had hoped, he had 
meant, he had willed to win her; but now that she was won he 
was so amazed at his great joy that it seemed like some other, 
unimagined, and the kiss that sealed the promise by which they 
bound themselves to each other for time and eternity, to mark the 
beginning of a new life. 

They were so young and so happy, it was no wonder that on 
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the first hours of their acknowledged love no shadow of doubt or 
misgiving fell, and even that of imminent parting held aloof. 
That their first confidences were like those of many myriads of their 
like since time began, and love with it, who can doubt ? but it isno 
less certain that to them they were as simply marvellous, and apart 
from all the experiences of humanity, as if they had been exchanged 
by creatures of a different race and in another planet. For the 
girl the whole face of the earth was changed. What had become 
of the questions she had asked herself—‘ What should she be? 
What should she do?’ She was to be Jack’s betrothed, and she 
was to love him, in every moment of her beatified existence, with 
all her heart and soul, and so to grow worthy—if such worthiness 
were indeed possible—to be his wife when he should come for her. 
What harm could any one do her now? With that hope set before 
her, what was there she could not bear, and keep it from her true 
lover’s knowledge, lest it should distress him ? Humiliation and fear 
had no more hold upon her; at the touch of the great magician 
they fell away like the burst bonds of a captive. He loved her; 
she was safe for evermore. It was not, however, in the first hour 
of that wonderful bliss which, for every woman worthy of the name 
who has known it, transforms the world, that Mavis thought of these 
things at all. In the intensity and wonder of her happiness, ex- 
ternal things seemed lost ; it was of Jack only she could think, of 
Jack who loved her, to whom she belonged henceforth. A great 
gulf lay between to-day, when she knew that this was so, and 
yesterday, whem she had known only that she loved him, and that 
she should soon see him no more; a great gulf in which a load 
of trouble and dread was buried out of sight and out of mind. 

The lovers had not much time on the supremest day of their 
lives for that. concerting of plans and comparing notes about the 
successive chapters of the ever-new old story, which form an early 
and a singularly delightful stage of the madness that is so much 
better than sanity. Jack had an engagement at home, and Mavis 
had to perform Mrs. Wynn’s tasksin addition toherown. Each felt, 
though neither said so, that no risk of Jack’s meeting Wynn must 
be incurred on that day; for the one indication of the future, 
given in the midst of the sweet love-talk of those blissful hours by 
Jack to Mavis, was in the sentence : ‘ We must keep our secret quite 
to ourselves for the present.’ There would have been no keeping 
of the secret from any one who could have seen the young man and 
the girl, with the light of love in their eyes, as from the quaint old 
casement of the Dame’s Parlour, which had framed many a fair and 
smiling, many a weary and woe-worn face in its time, Mavis waved 
a farewell to Jack, and he saluted her as reverently and gallantly 
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as though his wideawake had been a plumed beaver, and the 
young lover a knight of old. 

‘I thought you were never coming, Mavis,’ said poor Mrs, 
Wynn, with very unusual querulousness, when her stepdaughter 
appeared in the room. ‘Where have you been? Have you got 
the cheeses rubbed ? There will be such a to-do if that’s not been 
seen to; and my head’s been so bad, I forgot all about it until just 
this‘minute. How I’m to get up, I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t hurry,’ said Mavis, as she began to collect Mrs. Wynn’s 
toilet requisites, ‘ there’s an hour yet before tea-time. The cheeses 
have been rubbed ; there’s nothing neglected. But’—she came 
nearerand looked sharply at her stepmother—‘ you don’t look fit to 
be up at all. Iam sure you are really ill. Don’t get up, Sarah ; 
stay where you are, and I will ask father to send for Dr. Williams.’ 

‘ Oh no !—for goodness’ sake don’t do that,’ pleaded Mrs. Wynn ; 
‘if you had heard how he went on at me over the Christmas bill, 
you wouldn’t wonder that I would suffer anything rather than have 
what I cost him thrown at me.’ 

‘But if you get really ill for want of knowing what to do for 
yourself,’ persisted Mavis, who had to be very plain of speech with 
Mrs. Wynn, ‘there won’t be any saving in that, you know.’ 

‘No, assented Mrs. Wynn, wearily, ‘I suppose there won't; 
but Wynn must be left to see it for himself. I often think—indeed, 
I feel sure ’ But here she paused, and perceiving that although 
Mavis was standing near with some of her garments on her arm 
she was not attending to what she was saying, but was smiling 
absently at some thought of her own, the patient woman left the 
sentence unfinished, and with a tired sigh began to put on her 
clothes. 

Mavis longed to tell Mrs. Wynn what great joy had come 
into her own life; she did thorough justice to her stepmother by 
the conviction that the intelligence would be a great consolation 
to her in the trouble which it could not actually touch. But she 
resisted the strong temptation: until Jack gave her leave to reveal 
it, the secret of her happiness should be untold. Her resolution 
was the more difficult to keep that Farmer Wynn relieved the two 
women of his presence for the whole evening by attending a club § 
dinner, and they might have had a delightful talk over this great 
wonder. As it was, Mavis made the evening a happy one for 
Mrs. Wynn, reading to her while she cared to be read to, and talk- 
ing, when she tired of the book, on all the most cheerful topics she 
could find; avoiding the home miseries, not only because her own 
heart was lifted out of them, but for the sake of her dejected | 
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‘I am sure she is really ill,’ thought Mavis, as she afterwards 
watched Mrs. Wynn dozing in her chair, with the faint smile that 
she had succeeded in calling to her weary face still resting upon it 
in her light slumber. ‘ I must ask Jack what I ought to do.’ 

Again Mavis Wynn knelt in the moonlight by her little white 
bed, and hid her face in her hands; but the thoughts that came 
thronging to her then were full of amazement that it had been 
possible for her to be so miserable, when such happiness as was 
now hers had all the time been so near. It was almost frightening 
to think of that; it taught her practically the hard lesson of our 
mysterious ignorance ; for might she not, at her happiest moment, 
when Jack should be with her, and she most sure that he loved 
her, be parted from new sorrow only by an interval as brief ? 

This cloud passed quickly, like the thin rapid vapours that were 
flitting across the silvery moon, and the girl’s pure heart gave it- 
self over to the security and innocent triumph of her love. Mavis 
was of a faithful and a grateful nature ; her dead were not buried 
out of her sight—never had the dear friends to whom she owed even 
Jack—because, little as there was in her to justify his love, she 
owed to them that there was anything—been remembered with 
more poignant tenderness. Ah, if they could have known! if they 
could only have been spared apprehension and anxiety, such as 
had troubled the closing days of both her aunt and uncle, with 
what additional radiance would the bliss that was now hers have 
been invested ! 

While these and myriads of other thoughts were crowding upon 
Mavis, there was not one that did not centre in her lover himself. 
It was because Jack was Jack, and loved her, that the dear ones 
who were gone would have rejoiced for her. That the lover whose 
faith had just been plighted to her was the only son of her father’s 
landlord, a gentleman of position and fortune, one entitled by the 
world’s laws to mate far above her, did not at first enter into 
Mavis’s mind. Her humility was unaffected, but it was altogether 
personal ; only Jack and herself were present to her guileless and 
inexperienced thoughts. Only the dread of parting, more immi- 
nent and definite than when it had shaken her like the wind last 
night, broke up the lustrous serenity of the mirror into which she 
gazed, seeing those two images. Even that dread had been 
deprived of half its pain: for now, although, indeed, Jack would 
have to go away, they could not be parted in reality; and when 
he came back, it would be to her. 


(To_be continued,) 
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Carvalho. 


I. 


Tue first time I ever met Ernest Carvalho was just before the 
regimental dance at Newcastle. I had ridden up the Port Royal 
mountains that same morning from our decaying sugar estate in 
the Liguanea plain, and I was to stop in cantonments with the 
.Major’s wife, fat little Mrs. Venn, who had promised my mother 
that she would undertake to chaperon me to this my earliest 
military party. I won’t deny that I looked forward to it im- 
mensely, for I was then a girl of only eighteen, fresh out from 
school in England, where I had been living away from our family 
ever since I was twelve years old. Dear mamma was a Jamaican 
lady of the old school, completely overpowered by the ingrained 
West Indian indolence ; and if I had waited to go to a dance till I 
could get her to accompany me, I might have waited till Dooms- 
day, or probably later. So I was glad enough to accept fat little 
Mrs. Venn’s proffered protection, and to go up the hills on my 
sure-footed mountain pony; while Isaac, the black stable-boy, ran 
up behind me carrying on his thick head the small portmanteau 
that contained my plain white ball-dress. 

As I went up the steep mountain-path alone, for ladies ride 
only with such an unmounted domestic escort in Jamaica, I hap- 
pened to overtake a tall gentleman with a handsome rather Jewish 
face and a pair of extremely lustrous black eyes, who was mounted 
on a beautiful chestnut mare just in front of me. The horse-paths 
in the Port Royal mountains are very narrow, being mere zigzag 
ledges cut half-way up the precipitous green slopes of fern and 
club-moss, so that there is seldom room for two horses to pass 
abreast, and it is necessary to wait at some convenient corner 
whenever you see another rider coming in the opposite direction. 
At the first opportunity the tall Jewish-looking gentleman drew 
aside in such a corner, and waited for me to pass. ‘ Pray don’t 
wait,’ I said, as soon as I saw what he meant; ‘ your horse will 
get up faster than my pony, and if I go in front I shall keep you 
back unnecessarily,’ 

‘Not at all,’ he answered, raising his hat gracefully ; ‘ you are 
a stranger in the hills, I see. It is the rule of these mountain- 
paths always to give a lady the lead. If I go first and my mare 
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breaks into a canter on a bit of level, your pony will try to catch 
her up on the steep slopes, and that is always dangerous.’ 

Seeing he did not intend to move till I did, I waived the point 
at last and took the lead. From that moment I don’t know what 
on earth came over my lazy old pony. He refused to go at more 
than a walk, or at best a jog-trot, the whole way to Newcastle. 
Now the rise from the plain to the cantonments is about four 
thousand feet, I think (I am a dreadfully bad hand at remember- 
ing figures), and the distance can’t be much less, I suppose, than 
seven miles. During all that time you never see a soul, except a 
few negro pickaninnies playing in the dustheaps, not a human 
habitation, except a few huts embowered in mangoes, hibiscus- 
bushes, and tree-ferns. At first we kept a decorous silence, not 
having been introduced to one another; but the stranger’s mare 
followed close at my pony’s heels, pull her in as he would, and it 
seemed really too ridiculous to be solemnly pacing after one another, 
single file, in this way for a couple of hours, without speaking a 
word, out of pure punctiliousness. So at last we broke the ice, 
and long before we got to Newcastle we had struck up quite an 
acquaintance with one another. It is wonderful how well two people 
can get mutually known in the course of two hours’ téte-d-téte, 
especially under such peculiar circumstances. You are just near 
enough to one another for friendly chat, and yet not too near for 
casual strangers. And then Isaac with the portmanteau behind 
was quite sufficient escort to satisfy the convenances. In England, 
one’s groom would have to be mounted, which always seems to me, 
in my simplicity, a distinction without a difference. 

Mr. Carvalho was on his way up to Newcastle on the same 
errand as myself, to go to the dance. He might have been twenty, 
I suppose; and, to a girl of eighteen, boys of twenty seem quite 
men already. He was a clerk in a Government Office in Kingston, 
and was going to stop with a sub at Newcastle for a week or two, 
on leave. I did not know much about men in those days, but I 
needed little knowledge of the subject to tell me that Ernest 
Carvalho was decidedly clever. As soon as the first chill wore off 
our conversation, he kept me amused the whole way by his bright 
sketchy. talk about the petty dignitaries of a colonial capital. 
There was his Excellency for the time being, and there was the 
Right Reverend of that day, and there was the Honourable 
Colonial Secretary, and there was the Honourable Director of 
Roads, and there were a number of other assorted Honourables, 
whose queer little peculiarities he hit off dexterously in the 
quaintest manner. Not that there was any unkindly satire in his 
brilliant conversation ; on the contrary, he evidently liked most of 
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the men he talked about, and seemed only to read and realise their 
characters so thoroughly that they spoke for themselves in his 
dramatic anecdotes. He appeared to me a more genial copy of 
Thackeray in a colonial society, with all the sting gone, and only 
the skilful delineation of men and women left. I had never met 
anybody before, and I have never met anybody since, who struck 
me so instantaneously with the idea of innate genius as Ernest 
Carvalho. 

‘You have been in England, of course,’ I said, as we were 
nearing Newcastle. 

‘No, never,’ he answered; ‘I am a Jamaican born and bred, 
I have never been out of the island.’ 

I was surprised, for he seemed so different from any of the 
young planters I had met at our house, most of whom had never 
opened a book, apparently, in the course of their lives, while Mr, 
Carvalho’s talk was full of indefinite literary flavour. ‘ Where 
were you educated, then ?’ I asked. 

‘I never was educated anywhere,’ he answered, laughing. ‘I 
went to a small school at Port Antonio during my father’s life, but 
for the most part I have picked up whatever I know (and that’s 
not much) wholly by myself. Of course French, like reading and 
writing, comes by nature, and I got enough Spanish to dip into 
Cervantes from the Cuban refugees. Latin one has to grind up 
out of books, naturally ; and as for Greek, I’m sorry to say I know 
very little, though, of course, I can spell out Homer a bit, and 
even Aéschylus. But my hobby is natural science, and there a 
fellow has to make his own way here, for hardly anything has been 
done at the beasts and the flowers in the West Indies yet. But if 
I live, I mean to work them up in time, and I’ve made a fair 
beginning already.’ 

This reasonable list of accomplishments, given modestly, not 
boastfully, by a young man of twenty, wholly self-taught, fairly 
took my breath away. I was inspired at once with a secret ad- 
miration for Mr. Carvalho. He was so handsome and so clever 
that I think I was half-inclined to fall in love with him at first 
sight. To say the truth, I believe almost all love is love at first 
sight ; and for my own part, I wouldn’t give you a thank-you for 
any other kind. 

‘Here we must part,’ he said, as we reached a fork in the 
narrow path just outside the steep hog’s back on which Newcastle 
stands, ‘ unless you will allow me to see you safely as far as Mrs. 
Venn’s. The path to the right leads to the Major’s quarters; this 
on the left takes me to my friend Cameron’s hut. May I see you 
to the Major’s door ?’ 
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‘ No, thank you,’ I answered decidedly ; ‘ Isaac is escort enough. 
We shall meet again this evening.’ 

‘Perhaps then,’ he suggested, ‘I may have the pleasure of a 
dance with you. Of course it’s quite irregular of me to ask you 
now, but we shall be formally introduced no doubt to-night, and 
I’'m‘afraid if you lunch at the Venns’ your card will be filled up 
by the 99th men before I can edge myself in anywhere for a dance. 
Will you allow me ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said; ‘what shall it be? The first waltz?’ 

‘You are very kind,’ he answered, taking out a pencil. ‘ You 
know my name—Carvalho; what may I put down for yours? I 
haven't heard it yet.’ 

‘Miss Hazleden,’ I replied, ‘ of Palmettos.’ 

Mr. Carvalho gave a little start of surprise. ‘ Miss Hazleden 
of Palmettos,’ he said half to himself, with a rather pained expres- 
sion. ‘Miss Hazleden! Then, perhaps, I’d better—well, why 
not? why not, indeed? Palmettos—Yes,I will.’ Turning to me, 
he said, louder, ‘ Thank you ; till this evening, then ;’ and, raising 
his hat, he hurried sharply round the corner of the hill. 

What was there in my name, I wondered, which made him so 
evidently hesitate and falter ? 

Fat little Mrs. Venn was very kind, and not a very strict 
chaperon, but I judged it best not to mention to her this 
romantic episode of the handsome stranger. However, during the 
course of lunch, I ventured casually to ask her husband whether 
he knew of any family in Jamaica of the name of Carvalho. 

‘Carvalho, answered the Major, ‘bless my soul, yes. Old 
settled family in the island; Jews; live down Savannah-la-Mar 
way ; been here ever since the Spanish time ; doocid clever fellows, 
too, and rich, most of them.’ 

‘Jews,’ I thought; ‘ah, yes, Mr. Carvalho had a very hand- 
some Jewish type of face and dark eyes; but, why, yes, surely I 
heard him speak several times of having been to church, and once 
of the Cathedral at Spanish Town. This was curious.’ 

* Are any of them Christians? ’ I asked again. 

‘Not a man,’ answered the Major; ‘ not aman, my dear. Good 
old Jewish family ; Jews in Jamaica never turn Christians; nothing 
to gain by it.’ 

The dance took place in the big mess-room, looking out on the 
fan-palms and tree-ferns of the regimental garden. It was a lovely 
tropical night, moonlight of course, for all Jamaican entertain- 
ments are given at full moon, so as to let the people who ride 
from a distance get to and fro safely over the breakneck mountain 
horse-paths. The windows, which open down to the ground, were 
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flung wide for the sake of ventilation; and thus the terrace ‘and 
garden were made into a sort of vestibule where partners might 
promenade and cool themselves among the tropical flowers after 
the heat of dancing. And yet, I don’t know how it is, though the 
climate is so hot in Jamaica, I never danced anywhere so much or 
felt the heat so little oppressive. 

Before the first. waltz, Mr. Carvalho came up, accompanied by 
my old friend Dr. Wade, and was properly introduced to me. By 
that time my card was pretty full, for of course I was a belle in 
those days, and being just fresh out from England was rather run 
after. But I will confess that I had taken the liberty of filling 
in three later waltzes (unasked) with Mr. Carvalho’s name, for I 
knew by his very look that he could waltz divinely, and I do love 
a good partner. He did waltz divinely, but at the end of 
the dance I was really afraid he didn’t mean to ask me again. 
When he did, a little hesitatingly, I said I had still three vacan- 
cies, and found he had not yet asked anybody else. I enjoyed 
those four dances more than any others that evening, the more so, 
perhaps, as I saw my cousin, Harry Verner of Agualta, was dying 
with jealousy because I danced so much with Mr. Carvalho. 

I must just say a word or two about Harry Verner. He was a 
planter pur sang, and Agualta was one of the few really flourish- 
ing sugar estates then left on the island. Harry was, therefore, 
naturally regarded as rather a catch; but, for my part, I could 
never care for any man who has only three subjects of conversa- 
tion—himself, vacuum-pan sugar, and the wickedness of the 
French bounty system, which keeps the poor planter out of his 
own. So I danced away with Mr. Carvalho, partly because I liked 
him just a little, you know, but partly, also, I will frankly admit, 
because I saw it annoyed Harry Verner. 

At the end of our fourth dance, I was strolling with Mr. Car- 
valho among the great bushy poinsettias and plumbagos on the 
terrace, under the beautiful soft green light of that tropical moon, 
when Harry Verner came from one of the windows directly upon 
us. ‘I suppose you’ve forgotten, Edith,’ he said, ‘that you’re 
engaged to me for the next lancers. Mr. Carvalho, I know you 
are to dance with Miss Wade; hadn’t you better go and look for 
your partner ?’ 

He spoke pointedly, almost rudely, and Mr. Carvalho took the 
hint at once. As soon as he was gone, Harry turned round to me 
fiercely and said in a low angry voice, ‘ You shall not dance this 
lancers, you shall sit it out with me here in the garden; come 
over to the seat in the far corner.’ 


He led me resistlessly to the seat, away from the noise of the 
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regimental band and the dancers, and then sat himself down at 
the far end from me, like a great surly bear that he was. 

‘ A pretty fool you’ve been making of yourself to-night, Edith,’ 
he said in a tone of suppressed anger, ‘ with that fellow Carvalho. 
Do you know who he is, Miss? Do you know who he is ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered faintly, fearing he was going to assure me 
that my clever new acquaintance was a notorious swindler or a 
runaway ticket-of-leave man. 

‘Well, then, I'll tell you,’ he cried angrily. ‘I'll tell you. 
He’s a coloured man, Miss! that’s what he is.’ 

‘A coloured man?’ I exclaimed in surprise; ‘why, he’s as 
white as you and I are, every bit as white, Harry.’ 

‘So he may be, to look at,’ answered my cousin ; ‘ but a brown 
man’s a brown man, all the same, however much white blood he 
may have in him; you can never breed the nigger out. Confound 
his impudence, asking you to dance four times with him in a single 
evening! You, too, of all girls in the island! Confound his 
impudence! Why, his mother was a slave girl once on Palmettos 
estate |’ 

‘Oh, Harry, you don’t mean to say so,’ I cried, for I was West 
Indian enough in my feelings to have a certain innate horror of 
coloured blood, and I was really shocked to think I had been so 
imprudent as to dance four times with a brown man. 

‘Yes, I do mean it, Miss,’ he answered ; ‘an octaroon slave girl, 
and Carvalho’s her son by old Jacob Carvalho, a Jew merchant at 
the back of the island, who was fool enough to go and actually 
marry her. So now you see what a pretty mess you’ve gone and 
been and made of it. We shall have it all over Kingston to- 
morrow, I suppose, that Miss Hazleden, a Hazleden and a Verner, 
has been flirting violently with a bit of coloured scum off her own 
grandfather’s estate at Palmettos. A nice thing for the family, 
indeed |’ 

‘But, Harry,’ I said, pleading, ‘ he’s such a perfect gentleman in 
his manners and conversation, so very much superior to a great 
many Jamaican young men.’ 

‘Hang it all, miss,’ said Harry—he used a stronger expression, 
for he was not particular about swearing before ladies, but I won't 
transcribe all his oaths—‘ hang it all, that’s the way of you girls 
who have been to England. If I had fifty daughters I’d never 
send one of ’em home, not I. You go over there, and you get 
enlightened, as you call it, and you learn a lot of radical fal-lal 
about equality and a-man-and-a-brother, and all that humbug; 
and then you come back and despise your own people, who are 
gentlemen and the sons of gentlemen for fifty generations, from 
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the good old slavery days onward. I wish we had them here 
again, I do, and I’d tie up that fellow Carvalho to a horse-post 
and flog him with a cow-hide within an inch of his life.’ 

I was too much accustomed to Harry’s manners to make any 
protest against this vigorous suggestion of reprisals. I took his 
arm quietly. ‘ Let us go back into the ball-room, Harry,’ I said as 
persuasively as I was able, for I loathed the man in my heart, 
‘and for heaven’s sake don’t make a scene about it. If there is 
anything on earth I detest, it’s scenes.’ 

Next morning I felt rather feverish, and dear fat little Mrs, 
Venn was quite frightened about me. ‘If you go down again to 
Liguanea with this fever on you, my dear,’ she said, ‘ you'll get 
yellow Jack as soon as you are home again. Better write and ask 
your mamma to let you stop a fortnight with us here.’ 

I consented, readily enough, for, of course, no girl of eighteen 
ever in her heart objects to military society, and the 99th were § 
really very pleasant well-intentioned young fellows. But I made 
up my mind that if I stayed I would take particular care to see 
no more of Mr. Carvalho. He was very clever, very fascinating, 
very nice, but then—he was a brown man! That was a bar that § 
no West Indian girl could ever be expected to get over. 

As ill-luck would have it, however—I write as I then felt— 
about three days after, Mrs. Venn said to me, ‘I’ve invited Mr. 
Cameron, one of our sub-lieutenants, to dine this evening, and I’ve 
had to invite his guest, young Carvalho, as well. By the way, 
Edie, if I were you, I wouldn’t talk quite so much as you did the 
other evening to Mr. Carvalho. You know, dear, though he 
doesn’t look it, he’s a brown man.’ 

‘I didn’t know it,’ I answered, ‘till the end of the evening, 
and then Harry Verner told me. I wouldn’t have danced with 
him more than once if I'd known it.’ 

* Wonderful how that young fellow has managed to edge himself 
into society,’ said the Major, looking up from his book; ‘ devilish 
odd. Sonof old Jacob Carvalho: Jacob left him all his coin, not § 
very much; picked up his A B C somewhere or other; got into § 
Government service ; asked to Governor’s dances ; goes everywhere J 
now. Can’t understand it.’ 

‘ Well, my dear,’ says Mrs. Venn, ‘why do we ask him our- 
selves ?’ 

‘ Because we can’t help it,’ says the Major, testily. ‘ Cameron 
goes and picks him up; ought to be in the Engineers, Cameron ; too § 
doocid clever for the line and for this regiment. Always picks up 
some astronomer fellow, or some botanist fellow, or some fellow 
who understands fortification or something. Competitive exami- 
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nation’s ruin of the service. Get all sorts of people into the 
regiment now. Believe Cameron himself lives upon his pay almost, 
hanged if I don’t.’ 

That evening, Mr. Carvalho came, and I liked him better than 
ever. Mr. Cameron, who was a brother botanist and a nice 
ingenuous young Highlander, made him bring his portfolio of 
Jamaica ferns and flowers, the loveliest things I ever saw—dried 
specimens and water-colour sketches to accompany them of the 
plants themselves as they grew naturally. He told us all about 
them so enthusiastically, and of how he used to employ almost all 
his holidays in the mountains hunting for specimens. ‘ I’m afraid 
the fellows at the office think me a dreadful muff for it,’ he said, 
‘but I can’t help it, it’s born in me. My mother is a descendant 
of Sir Hans Sloane’s, who lived here for several years—the founder 
of the British Museum, you know—and all her family have 
always had a taste for bush, as the negroes call it. You know, 
a good many mulatto people have the blood of able English 
families in their veins, and that accounts, I believe, for their usual 
high average of general intelligence.’ 

I was surprised to hear him speak so unaffectedly of his 
ancestry on the wrong side of the house, for most light coloured 
people studiously avoid any reference to their social disabilities. 
I liked him all the better, however, for the perfect frankness with 
which he said it. If only he hadn’t been a brown man, now! 
But there, you can’t get over those fundamental race prejudices. 

Next morning, as the Major and I were out riding, we came 
again across Mr, Cameron and Mr. Carvalho. Fate really seemed 
determined to throw us together. We were going to the Fern 
Walk to gather gold and silver ferns, and Mr. Carvalho was bound 
in the same direction, to look for some rare hill-top flowers. At 
the Walk we dismounted, and, while the two officers went hunting 
about among the bush, Mr. Carvalho and I sat for a while upon a 
big rock in the shade of a mountain palm. The conversation 
happened to come round to somewhat the same turn as it had 
taken the last evening. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Carvalho, in answer to a question of mine, ‘I 
do think that mulattos and quadroons are generally cleverer than 
the average run of white people. You see, mixture of race 
evidently tends to increase the total amount of brain power. 
There are peculiar gains of brain on the one side, and other 
peculiar gains, however small, on the other; and the mixture, I 
fancy, tends to preserve or increase both. That is why the des- 
cendants of Huguenots in England, and the descendants of Italians 
in France, show generally such great ability.’ 
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‘Then you yourself ought to be an example,’ I said, ‘for your 
name seems to be Spanish or Portuguese.’ 

‘Spanish and Jewish,’ he answered, laughing, ‘though I didn’t 
mean to give a side-puff to myself. Yes, I am of very mixed 
race indeed. On my father’s side Iam Jewish, though of course 
the Jews acknowledge nobody who isn’t a pure-blooded descendant 
of Abraham in both lines ; and for that reason I have been brought 
up a Christian. On my mother’s side I am partly negro, partly 
English, partly Haitian French, and, through the Sloanes, partly 
Dutch as well. So you see I am a very fair mixture.’ 

‘ And that accounts,’ I said, ‘ for your being so clever.’ 

He blushed and bowed a little demure bow, but said nothing. 

It’s no use fighting against fate, and during all that fortnight 
I did nothing but run up against Mr. Carvalho. Wherever I 
went, he was sure to be; wherever I was invited, he was invited 
to meet me. The fact is, I had somehow acquired the reputation 
of being a clever girl, and, as Mr. Cameron was by common consent 
the clever man of the regiment, it was considered proper that he 
(and by inference his guest) should be always asked to entertain 
me. The more I saw of Mr. Carvalho the better I liked him. 
He was so clever, and yet so simple and unassuming, that one 
couldn’t help admiring and sympathising with him. Indeed, if 
he hadn’t been a brown man, I almost think I should have fallen 
in love with him outright. 

At the end of a fortnight I went back to Palmettos. A few 
days after, who should come to call but old General Farquhar, 
and with him, of all men in the world, Mr. Carvalho! Mamma 
was furious. She managed to be frigidly polite as long as they 
stopped, but when they were gone she went off at once into one of 
her worst nervous crisises (that’s not the regular plural, I’m sure, ° 
but no matter). ‘I knew his mother when she was a slave of 
your grandfather’s,’ she said ; ‘an upstanding proud octaroon girl, 
who thought herself too good for her place because she was nearly 
a white woman. She left the estate immediately after that horrid 
emancipation, to keep a school of brown girls in Kingston. And 
then she had the insolence to go and get actually married at 
church to old Jacob Carvalho! Just like those brown people. 
Their grandmothers never married. For poor mamma always 
made it a subject of reproach against the respectable coloured 
folk that they tried to live more decently and properly than their 
ancestors used to do in slavery times. 

Mr. Carvalho never came to Palmettos again, but whenever I 
went to Kingston to dances I met him, and in spite of mamma 
I talked tohim too. One day I went over to a ball at Government 
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House, and there I saw both him and Harry Verner. For the 
first time in my life I had two proposals made me, and on the 
same night. Harry Verner’s came first. 

‘ Edie,’ he said to me, between the dances, as we were strolling 
out in the gardens, West Indian fashion, ‘1 often think Agualta 
is rather lonely. It wants a lady to look after the house, while 
I’m down locking after the cane pieces. We made the best return 
in sugar of any estate on the island, last year, you know; but a 
man can’t subsist entirely on sugar. He wants sympathy and 
intellectual companionship.’ (This was quite an effort for Harry.) 
‘Now, I’ve not been in a hurry to get married. I've waited till I 
could find some one whom I could thoroughly respect and admire 
as well as love. I’ve looked at all the girls in Jamaica, before 
making my choice, and I’ve determined not to be guided by 
monetary considerations or any other considerations except those 
of the affections and of real underlying goodness and intellect. I 
feel that you are the one girl I have met who is far and away my 
superior in everything worth living for, Edie; and I’m going to 
ask you whether you will make me proud and happy for ever by 
becoming the mistress of Agualta.’ 

I felt that Harry was really conceding so very much to me, 
and honouring me so greatly by offering me a life partnership in 
that flourishing sugar-estate, that it really went to my heart to 
have to refuse him. But I told him plainly I could not marry 
him because I did not love him. Harry seemed quite surprised 
at my refusal, but answered politely that perhaps I might learn 
to love him hereafter, that he would not be so foolish as to press 
me further now, and that he would do his best to deserve my love 
in future. And with that little speech he led me back to the 
ball-room, and handed me over to my next partner. 

Later on in the evening, Mr. Carvalho too, with an earnest 
look in his handsome dark eyes, asked leave to take me for a few 
turns in the garden. We sat down on a bench under the great 
mango tree, and he began to talk to me in a graver fashion than 
usual, 

‘Your mother was annoyed, I fear, Miss Hazleden,’ he said, 
‘that I should call at Palmettos.’ 

‘'To tell you the truth,’ I answered, ‘I think she was.’ 

‘I was afraid she would be—I knew she would be, in fact; and 
for that very reason I hesitated to do it, as I hesitated to dance 
with you the first time I met you, as soon as I knew who you 
really were. But I felt I ought to face it out. You know by 
this time, no doubt, Miss Hazleden, that my mother was once a 
slave on your grandfather’s estate. Now, it is a theory of mine— 
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a little Quixotic, perhaps, but still a theory of mine—that the 
guilt and the shame of slavery lay with the slave-owners (forgive 
me if I must needs speak against your own class), and not with 
the slaves or their descendants. We have nothing on earth to be 
ashamed of. Thinking thus, I felt it incumbent upon me to call 
at Palmettos, partly in defence of my general principles, and 
partly also because I wished to see whether you shared your 
mother’s ideas on that subject.’ 

‘You were quite right in what you did, Mr. Carvalho, I] 
answered ; ‘and I respect you for the boldness with which you 
cling to what you think your duty.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Hazleden,’ he answered, ‘ you are very kind. 
Now, I wish to speak to you about another and more serious 
question. Forgive my talking about myself for a moment; I 
feel sure you have kindly interested yourself in mea little. I too 
am proud of my birth, in my way, for I am the son of an honest 
able man and of a tender true woman. I come on one side from 
the oldest and greatest among civilised races, the Jews; and on 
the other side from many energetic English, French, and Dutch 
families whose blood I am vain enough to prize asa precious 
inheritance even though it came to me through the veins of an 
octaroon girl. I have lately arrived at the conclusion that it is 
not well for me to remain in Jamaica. I cannot bear to live ina 
society which will not receive my dear mother on the same terms 
as it receives me, and will not receive either of us on the same 
terms as it receives other people. We are not rich, but we are 
well enough off to go to live in England; and to England I mean 
soon to go.’ 

‘I am glad and sorry to hear it,’ I said. ‘Glad, because I am § 
sure it is the best thing for your own happiness, and the best 
opening for your great talents; sorry, because there are not many 
people in Jamaica whose society I shall miss so much.’ 

‘What you say encourages me to venture a little further. 
When I get to England, I intend to go to Cambridge, and take a 
degree there, so as to put myself on an equality with other edu- 
cated people. Now, Miss Hazleden, I am going to ask you some- 
thing which is so great a thing to ask that it makes my heart 
tremble to ask it. I know no man on earth, least of all myself, 
dare think himself fit for you, or dare plead his own cause before you 
without feeling his own unworthiness and pettiness of soul beside 
you. Yet just because I know how infinitely better and nobler 
and higher you are than I am, I cannot resist trying, just once, 
whether I may not hope that perhaps you will consider my appeal, 
and count my earnestness to me for righteousness, I have 
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watched you and listened to. you and admired you till in spite of 
myself I have not been able to refrain from loving you. I know 
it is madness; I know it is yearning after the unattainable; but 
I cannot help it. Oh, don’t answer me too soon and crush me, 
but consider whether perhaps in the future you might not some- 
how at some time think it possible.’ 

He leaned forward towards me in a supplicating attitude. At 
that moment I loved him with all the force of my nature. Yet I 
dared not say so. The spectre of the race-prejudice rose instinc- 
tively like a dividing wall between my heart and my lips. ‘ Mr. 
Carvalho,’ I said, ‘take me back to my seat. You must not talk 
so, please.’ 

‘One minute, Miss Hazleden,’ he went on passionately; ‘one 
minute, and then I will be silent for ever. Remember, we might 
live in England, far away from all these unmeaning barriers. I 
do not ask you to take me now, and as I am; I will do all I 
can to make myself more worthy of you. Only let me hope; 
don’t answer me no without considering it. I know how little I 
deserve such happiness ; but if you will take me, I will live all 
my life for no other purpose than to make you see that I am 
striving to show myself grateful for your love. Oh, Miss Hazleden, 
do listen to me.’ : 

I felt that in another moment I should yield; I could have 
seized his outstretched hands then, and told him that I loved him, 
but I dared not. ‘ Mr. Carvalho,’ I said, ‘let us go back now. I 
will write to you to-morrow. He gave me his arm witha deep 
breath, and we went back slowly to the music. 

‘Edith, said my mother sharply, wher I got home that night, 
‘Harry has been here, and I know two things. He has proposed 
to you and you have refused him, I’m certain of that; and the 
other thing is, that young Carvalho has been insolent enough to 
make you an offer.’ 

I said nothing. 

‘What did you answer him ?’ 

‘That I would reply by letter.’ 

‘Sit down, then, and write as I tell you.’ 

I sat down mechanically. Mamma began dictating. I cried as 
I wrote, but I wrote it. I know now how very shameful and 
wrong it was of me; but I was only eighteen, and I was accustomed 
to do as mamma told me in everything. She had a terrible will, 
you know, and a terrible temper. 

*“Dear Mr. Carvalho” (you'd better begin so, or he’ll know I 
dictated it), I was too much surprised at your strange conduct 
last night to give you an answer immediately. On thinking it over, 
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I can only say I am astonished you should have supposed such a 
thing as you suggested lay within the bounds of possibility. In 
future, it will be well that we should avoid one another. Our 
spheres are different. Pray do not repeat your mistake of last 
evening.—Yours truly, E. Hazleden.” Have you put all that down?’ 

‘Mamma,’ I cried, ‘it is abominable. It isn’t true. I can’t 
sign it.’ 

‘ Sign it,’ said my mother, briefly. 

I took the pen and did so. ‘You will break my heart, 
mamma, I said. ‘ You will break my heart and kill me.’ 

‘It shall go first thing to-morrow,’ said my mother, taking no 
notice of my words. ‘And now, Edith, you shall marry Harry 
Verner.’ 


II. 


Seven years are a large slice out of one’s life, and the seven years 
spent in fighting poor dear mamma over that fixed project were 
not happy ones. But on that point nothing on earth would bend 
me. I would not marry Harry Verner. At last, after poor 
‘ mamma’s sudden death, I thought it best to sell the remnant of 
the estate for what it would fetch, and go back to England. I 
was twenty-five then, and had slowly learnt to have a will of my 
own meanwhile. But during all that time I hardly,ever heard 
again of Ernest Carvalho. Once or twice, indeed, I was told he 
had taken a distinguished place at Cambridge, and had gone to 
the bar in the Temple; but that was all. 

A month or two after my return to London my aunt Emily 
(who was not one of the West Indian side of the house) managed 
to get me an invitation to Mrs. Bouverie Barton’s. Of course 
you know Mrs. Bouverie Barton, the famous novelist, whose books 
everybody talks about. Well, Mrs. Barton lives in Eaton 
Place, and gives charming Thursday evening receptions, which 
are the recognised rendezvous of all literary and artistic London. 
If there is a celebrity in town, from Paris or Vienna, Timbuctoo 
or the South Sea Islands, you are sure to meet him in the little 
back drawing-room at Eaton Place. The music there is always 
of the best, and the conversation of the cleverest. But what 
pleased me most on that occasion was the fact that Mr. Gerard 
Llewellyn, the author of that singular book ‘Peter Martindale,’ 
was to be the lion of the party on this particular Thursday. I 
had just been reading ‘ Peter Martindale ’—who had not, that 
season ? for it was the rage of the day—and I had never read any 
novel before which so impressed me by its weird power, its philo- 
sophical insight, and its transparent depth of moral earnestness. 
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So I was naturally very much pleased at the prospect of seeing 
and meeting so famous a man as Mr. Gerard Llewellyn. 

When we entered Mrs. Bouverie Barton’s handsome rooms, we 
saw a great crowd of people whom even the most unobservant 
stranger would instantly have recognised as out of the common 
run, There was the hostess herself, with her kindly smile and 
her friendly good-humoured manner, hardly, if at all, concealing 
the profound intellectual strength that lay latent in her calm 
grey eyes. There were artistic artists and rugged artists; 
satirical novelists and gay novelists; heavy professors and deep 
professors—every possible representative of ‘literature, science, 
and art.’ At first, I was put off with introductions to young 
poetasters, and gentlemen with an interest in cuneiform inscrip- 
tions; but I had quite made up my mind to get a talk with Mr. 
Gerard Llewellyn; and to Mr. Gerard Llewellyn our hostess at 
last promised to introduce me. She crossed the room in search of 
him near the big fireplace. 

A tall, handsome young man, with long moustache and beard, 
and piercing black eyes, stood somewhat listlessly leaning against 
the mantelshelf, and talking with an even, brilliant flow to a 
short stout, Indian-looking gentleman at his side. I knewina 
moment that the short stout gentleman must be Mr. Llewellyn, 
for in the tall young man, in spite of seven years and the long 
moustaches, I recognised at once Ernest Carvalho. 

But to my surprise Mrs. Bouverie Barton brought the tall 
young man, and not his neighbour, across the room with her. She 
must have made a mistake, I thought. ‘ Mr. Carvalho,’ she said, 
‘I want you to come and be introduced to the lady on the 
ottoman. Miss Hazleden, Mr. Carvalho!’ 

‘IT have met Mr. Carvalho long ago in Jamaica,’ I said warmly, 
‘but I am very glad indeed to meet him here again. However, I 
hardly expected to see him here this evening.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Mrs. Barton, with some surprise in her tone; ‘ I 
thought you asked to be introduced to the author of “ Peter 
Martindale.” ’ 

‘So I did,’ I answered ; ‘ but I understood his name was Llewellyn.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Ernest Carvalho, quickly, ‘that is only my nom 
de plume. But the authorship is an open secret now, and I 
suppose Mrs. Barton thought you knew it.’ 

‘It is a happy chance, at any rate, Mr. Carvalho,’ I said, 
‘which has thrown us two again together.’ 

He bowed gravely and with dignity. ‘You are very kind to 
say so,’ he said. ‘It is always a pleasure to meet old acquaint- 
ances from Jamaica,’ 
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My heart beat violently. There was a studied coldness in his 
tone, I thought, and no wonder; but if I had been in love with 
Ernest Carvalho before, I felt a thousand more times in love with 
him now as he stood there in his evening dress, a perfect English 
gentleman. He looked so kinglike with his handsome, slightly 
Jewish features, his piercing black eyes, his long moustaches, and 
his beautiful delicate thin-lipped mouth. There was such an air 
of power in his forehead, such a speaking evidence of high culture 
in his general expression. And then, he had written ‘ Peter 
Martindale’! Why, who else could possibly have written it? I 
wondered at my own stupidityin not having guessed the authorship 
at once. But, most terrible of all, I had probably lost his love for 
ever. I might once have called Ernest Carvalho my husband, 
and I had utterly alienated him by a single culpable act of foolish 
weakness. 

‘You are living in London, now ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘we have a little home of our own in 
Kensington. I am working on the staff of the “ Morning De- 
tonator.”’ 

‘Mrs. Carvalho is here this evening,’ said Mrs. Bouverie 
Barton. ‘Do you know her? I suppose you do, of course.’ 

Mrs. Carvalho! As I heard the name, I was conscious of a 
deep but rapid thud, thud, thud in my ear, and after a moment it 
struck me that the thud came from the quick beating of my own 
heart. Then Ernest Carvalho was married! 

‘No,’ he said in reply, seeing that I did not answer imme- 
diately. ‘Miss Hazleden has never met her, I believe; but I 
shall be happy to introduce her ;’ and he turned to a sofa where 
two or three ladies were chatting together, a little in the corner. 

A very queenly old lady, with snow-white hair, prettily 
covered in part by a dainty and becoming lace cap, held out her 
small white hand to me with a gracious smile. ‘My mother,’ 
Ernest Carvalho said quietly ; and I took the proffered hand with 
a warmth that must have really surprised the slave-born octaroon. 
The one thought that was uppermost in my mind was just this, 
that after all Ernest Carvalho was not married. Once more I 
heard the thud in my ear, and nothing else. 

As soon as I could notice anybody or anything except myself, 
I began to observe that Mrs. Carvalho was very handsome. She 
was rather dark, to be sure, but less so than many Spanish or Italian 
ladies I had seen ; and her look and manner were those of a Louis 
Quinze marquise, with a distinct reminiscence of the stately old 
Haitian French politeness. She could never have had any educa- 
tion except what she had picked up for herself; but no one 
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would suspect the deficiency now, for she was as clever as all 
half-castes, and had made the best of her advantages mean- 
while, such as they were. When she talked about the literary 
London in which her son lived and moved, I felt like the colonial- 
bred ignoramus I really was; and when she told me they had just 
been to visit Mr. Fradelli’s new picture at the studio, I was 
positively too ashamed to let her see that I had never in my life 
heard of that famous painter before. To think that that queenly 
old lady was still a slave girl at Palmettos when my poor dear 
mother was a little child! And to think, too, that my own family 
would have kept her a slave all her life long, if only they had had 
the power! I remembered at once with a blush what Ernest 
Carvalho had said to me the last time I saw him, about the people 
with whom the guilt and shame of slavery really rested. 

I sat, half in a maze, talking with Mrs. Carvalho all the rest 
of that evening. Ernest lingered near for a while, as if to see 
what impression his mother produced upon me, but soon went off, 
proudly I thought, to another part of the room, where he got into 
conversation with the German gentleman who wore the big blue 
wire-guarded spectacles. Yet I fancied he kept looking half 
anxiously in our direction throughout the evening, and I was sure 
I saw him catch his mother’s eye furtively now and again. As 
for Mrs. Carvalho, she made a conquest of me at once, and she was 
evidently well pleased with her conquest. When I rose to leave, 
she took both my hands in hers, and said to me warmly, ‘ Miss 
Hazleden, we shall be so pleased to see you whenever you like to 
come, at Merton Gardens.’ Had Ernest ever told her of his pro- 
posal ? I wondered. 

Mrs. Bouverie Barton was very kind to me. She kept on 
asking me to her Thursday evenings, and there time after time I 
met Ernest Carvalho. At first, he seldom spoke to me much, 
but at last, partly because I always talked so much to his mother 
perhaps, he began to thaw a little, and often came up to me in 
quite a friendly way. ‘ We have left Jamaica and all that behind, 
Miss Hazleden,’ he said once, ‘and here in free England we may 
at least be friends.’ Oh, how I longed to explain the whole truth 
to him, and how impossible an explanation was. Besides, he had 
seen so many other girls since, and very likely his boyish fancy 
for me had long since passed away altogether. You can’t count 
much on the love-making of eighteen and twenty. 

Mrs. Carvalho asked me often to their pretty little house in 
Merton Gardens, and I went; but still Ernest never in any way 
alluded to what had passed. Months went by, and I began to 
feel that I must crush that little dream entirely out of my heart — 
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if I could. One afternoon I went in to Mrs. Carvalho’s for a cup 
of five-o’clock tea, and had an uninterrupted téte-d-téte with her 
for half an hour. We had been exchanging small confidences 
with one another for a while, and after a pause the old lady laid 
her gentle hand upon my head and stroked back my hair in such 
a motherly fashion. ‘My dear child,’ she said, half sighing, ‘I do 
wish my Ernest would only take a fancy to a sweet young girl 
like you.’ 

‘Mr. Carvalho does not seem quite a marrying man,’ | 
answered, forcing a laugh; ‘I notice he seldom talks to ladies, 
but always to men, and those of the solemnest.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, he has had a great disappointment, a terrible 
disappointment,’ said the mother, unburdening herself. ‘I can 
tell you all about it, for you are a Jamaican born, and though 
you are one of the “ proud Palmettos” people you are not full of 
prejudices like the rest of them, and so you will understand it, 
Before we left Jamaica he was in love with a young lady there; 
he never told me her name, and that is the one secret he has ever § 
kept from me. Well, he talked to her often, and he thought she 
was above the wicked prejudices of race and colour; she seemed 
to encourage him and to be fond of his society. At last he pro 
posed to her. Then she wrote him a cruel, cruel letter, a letter that 
he never showed me, but he told me what was in it; and it drove 
him away from the island immediately. It was a letter full of 
wicked reproaches about our octaroon blood, and it broke his 
heart with the shock of its heartlessness. He has never cared for 
any woman since.’ 

‘Then does he love her still?’ I asked, breathless. 

‘How can he? No! but he says he loves the memory of what 
he once thought her. He has seen her since, somewhere in 
London, and spoken to her; but he can never love her again. Yet, 
do you know, [ feel sure he cannot help loving her in spite of 
himself; and he often goes out at night, I am sure, to watch her 
door, to see her come in and out, for the sake of the love he once 
bore her. My Ernest is not the sort of man who can love twice 
in a lifetime.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ I said, colouring, ‘if he were to ask her again she 
might accept him. Things are so different here in England, and 
he is a famous man now.’ 

Mrs. Carvalho shook her head slowly. ‘ Oh no!’ she answered; 
‘he would never importune or trouble her. Though she has 
rejected him, he is too loyal to the love he once bore her, too 
careful of wounding her feelings or even her very prejudices, ever 
to obtrude his love again upon her notice. If she cannot love him 
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of herself and for himself, spontaneously, he would not weary 
her out with oft asking. He will never marry now; of that I 
am certain.’ 

My eyes filled with tears. As they did so,I tried to brush 
them away unseen behind my fan, but Mrs. Carvalho caught my 
glance, and looked sharply through me with a sudden gleam of 
discovery. ‘Why,’ she said, very slowly and distinctly, with a 
pause and a stress upon each word, ‘I believe it must have been 
you yourself, Miss Hazleden.’ And as she spoke she held her 
open hand, palm outward, stretched against me with a gesture of 
horror, as one might shrink in alarm from a coiled rattlesnake. 

‘Dear Mrs. Carvalho,’ I cried, clasping my hands before her, 
‘do hear me, I entreat you; do let me explain to you how it all 
happened.’ 

‘There is no explanation possible,’ she answered sternly. ‘ Go. 
You have wrecked a life that might otherwise have been happy 
and famous, and then you come toa mother with an explanation !’ 

‘That letter was not mine,’ I said boldly; for I saw that to 
put the truth shortly in that truest and briefest form was the 
only way of getting her to listen to me now. 

She sank back in a chair and folded her hands faintly one 
above the other. ‘Tell me it all,’ she said in a weak voice. ‘I 
will hear you.’ 

So I told her all. I did not try to extenuate my own weak- 
ness in writing from my mother’s dictation ; but I let her see what 
I had suffered then and what I had suffered since. When I had 
finished, she drew me towards her gently, and printed one kiss upon 
my forehead. ‘It is hard to forget,’ she said softly, ‘ but you were 
very young and helpless, and your mother was a terrible woman. 
The iron has entered into your own soul too. Go home, dear, and 
I will see about this matter.’ 

We fell upon one another’s neil, the Palmettos slave-girl 
and I,and cried together glad tears for ten minutes. Then I wiped 
my red eyes dry, covered them with a double fold of my veil, and 
ran home hurriedly in the dusk to auntie’s. It was such a terrible 
relief to have got it all over. 

That evening, about eleven o’clock, auntie had gone to bed, 
and I was sitting up by myself, musing late over the red cinders 
in the little back drawing-room grate. I felt as though I couldn't 
sleep, and so I was waiting up till I got sleepy. Suddenly there 
came a loud knock and a ring at the bell, after which Amelia ran 
in to say that a gentleman wanted to see me in the dining-room 
on urgent business, and would I please come down to speak with 
him immediately. I knew at once it was Ernest. 
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The moment I entered the room, he never said a word, but 
he took my two hands eagerly in his, and then he kissed me 
fervently on the lips half a dozen times over. ‘And now, Edith, 
he said, ‘ we need say no more about the past, for my mother has 
explained it all to me; we will only think about the future.’ 

I have no distinct recollection what o’clock it was before Ernest 
left that evening ; but I know auntie sent down word twice to say 
it was high time I went to bed, and poor Amelia looked awfully 
tired and very sleepy. However, it was settled then and there 
that Ernest and I should be married early in October. 

A few days later, after the engagement had been announced to 
all our friends, dear Mrs. Bouverie Barton paid me a congratulatory 
call. ‘You are a very lucky girl, my dear,’ she said to me kindly, 
‘We are half envious of you; I wish we could find another such 
husband as Mr. Carvalho for my Christina. But you have carried 
off the prize of the season, and you are well worthy of him. It is 
a very great honour for any girl to win and deserve the love of 
such a man as Ernest Carvalho.’ 

Will you believe it, so strangely do one’s first impressions and 
early ideas about people cling to one, that though I had often felt 
before how completely the tables had been turned since we two 
came to England, it had not struck me till that moment that in 
the eyes of the world at large it was Ernest who was doing an 
honour to me and not I who was doing an honour to Ernest. I 
felt ashamed to think that Mrs. Bouverie Barton should see 
instinctively the true state of the case, while I, who loved and 
admired him so greatly, should have let the shadow of that old 
prejudice stand even now between me and the lover I was so proud 
to own. But when I took dear old Mrs. Carvalho’s hand in mine 
the day of our wedding, and kissed her, and called her mother for 
the first time, I felt that I had left the guilt and shame of slavery 
for ever behind me, and that I should strive ever after to live 
worthily of Ernest Carvalho’s love. 


J, ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 





AM Aurprising Parrative. 


I orrer this story without comment. It was told me by an old 
comrade of the Nicaraguan Gold Fields, known to us under the 
nickname of Barbachella, who called on his way to retirement in 
Alsace. 

Besides his mine at Libertad, this good fellow owned a cattle 
farm on the Massaya road, outside the village. When he was 
there one night a peon told him that a foreign priest asked 
shelter. Forthwith Barbachella ran out, drove away the dogs, and 
brought his visitor to the hearth—it is chilly at evening on those 
uplands. After a rough meal the priest accepted a big china 
pipe and tobacco, home-grown and home-cured after an heroic 
recipe. Then he gave his name—Jean Lequeu. 

Diggers had heard of this ecclesiastic and his mission. For 
some months past he had been living at Massaya, studying the 
tongue of the Woolwa Indians. It was said that he cherished an 
idea of settling amongst that people, whose frontier—a vague 
expression—lies but a few miles beyond Libertad. Some happy 
conceits this rumour had suggested among the diggers. 

Barbachella, therefore, recognised his guest, and, after learning 
that the reports were true, he told some Indian stories to cheer 
him up. Few equals has my old friend at this pastime, but he 
saw with mortification that his awful fancies did not alarm. 
Higher and higher he pitched the key—in vain. Lequeu showed 
a lively interest, but he passed by marvels and horrors to inquire 
calmly about the everyday life of the Woolwas. 

Barbachella said at length, ‘ You don’t believe what I am tell- 
ing you, padre ?’ 

‘So far as you speak from your own experience, sir,’ answered 
Lequeu, distressed, ‘I believe you implicitly. What you repeat 
from hearsay I don’t discredit, but it comes on much weaker 
authority.’ 

‘But you think these stories may be true? And still you 
mean to risk your life among such brutes!’ 

‘Every one to his métier, sir!’ the priest replied. ‘ That is 
mine. What you recount of these Indians is not quite new to me, 
for I have passed three years on the Lacandon. There, sir, I have 
been exposed to more terrible dangers, and I have seen sights far 
more strange,’ 
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Barbachella answered sharply, for he was not used to a 
challenge, ‘ Oh, if you’re going to talk of the Itzimaya, I give in, 
of course! But I should not have expected such histoires from a 
priest.’ 

The other coloured, but his reply was gentle. ‘ Personal ex- 
periences are not properly described as histoires, I think.’ 

‘What! you’ve seen the Itzimaya ?’ 

‘I have seen an Indian town that answers the legendary 
description.’ 

Barbachella took out his pipe to stare, laughed abruptly, re- 
sumed it, and blewa cloud. ‘ Let’s talk of something else,’ he said. 

‘ Pray tell me more of your interesting anecdotes.’ 

‘Not I, after this! Now, I understand that you, a Frenchman, 
a priest, declare you have seen the Itzimaya ?’ 

‘I declared that I had seen a place that resembled it—and 
that is true!’ 

‘ Hearken tohim, mon Dieu! When ?--how ?—where ?—what 
are you going to do about it ?’ 

‘I do not know, Heaven help me! For twelve months nearly 
I have been waiting the answer of the Propaganda to my report. 
I have come to do what I can among the Mosquito Indians, to 
distract most painful thoughts. My dear brother is still in Cosi- 
galfa, sir, if he survive.’ 

‘The man talks sense in a way!—I should think if the 
Itzimaya answers to description, ten thousand scamps would be 
delighted to rescue your brother in passing.’ 

‘ Ay, and to renew the horrors of the Conquest. Not even for 
Antoine’s sake.’ 

‘ Well now, padre, I throw up. Tell us all about it.’ 

And the priest did so, making reservations evidently. Most 
of these, I fancy, regarded his brother’s conduct. Motives were 
not quite coherent in the story as outlined, but by assuming that 
Antoine’s character, not rare nor unamiable, was such as is suggested 
in the pages following, difficulties are reconciled. 

Jean Lequeu was despatched from Europe as pioneer of a 
mission to be founded among the free heathen Indians of Lacan- 
don—called Bravos. The Archbishop of Guatemala recommended 
him to the priest of a small settlement deep in the woods beyond 
Lake Peten. There, among the semi-civilised Indians, he might 
study the language, which is almost identical with that of the 
Bravos. A dreary, sordid, uninteresting existence the young man 
led for two years. The white population consisted of half a dozen 
families, who bred cattle in a small way, and traded with the 
Indians for jungle produce. They did not welcome a foreigner. 
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The priest to whom Lequeu was recommended could hardly read. 
His soul was given to fees, crops, pigs, cards, women, and, above 
all, drink. So gross was the public scandal of his life that the 
visitor expostulated within forty-eight hours. So their friendship 
ended abruptly, and Lequeu engaged Indians to run him up a 
house, in their sketchy fashion. 

The attitude of natives towards the Church perplexed him sorely. 
They showed the zeal of fanatics in claiming its ministration at 
baptism, marriage, or death. -But they would hold no dealing 
with the priest. In a few rare moments of conversation with the 
men—women visited the hamlet only for religious ceremonies— 
Lequeu discovered that they knew absolutely nothing of Christianity, 
norcared toknow. Atlength it was borne in to him that the senti- 
traents of the Indian towards the Church exactly resemble those of 
a negro towards the ‘ white man’s fetish "—a mystery he does not 
try to understand, but horribly fears and assiduously courts. He 
has also a fetish of his own, or many, in whose propitiation 
devilries are played on high bare peaks or in murkiest recesses of 
the woods. Those ceremonies the Indians so eagerly demanded at 
church were prefaced doubtless or followed by mysterious rites 
which formed the real bond on conscience. 

This was a painful discovery. But when Lequeu observed the 
kind of priest who, even in this nineteenth century, was stationed 
among them, he could not feel surprise. It became his earnest 
endeavour to show that this sot and libertine was no representative 
of Christianity. He visited the Indians, undertaking journeys toil- 
some and not unperilous through the woods or on the river. He 
built a school, and offered money for attendance. His efforts came 
to nothing apparently. The Indians looked askance. When they 
saw him coming, they left the hut. If he caught them by chance, 
they stood respectful, answered in monosyllables, and tired him 
out. Sick people whom he nursed and cured made no sign of 
gratitude. Silent they lay under his hands, and silent they with- 
drew. The settlers warned Lequeu that if he persevered, quite 
quietly and methodically the Indians would kill him when they 
wearied of exhortation. 

He was almost disheartened by the prospect, when the bravo 
Lacandones came down. This, I gather, was the disastrousirruption 
of 1880; Barbachella heard the story in September or October, 
1882. All the white inhabitants fled, with their priest and his 
large family. The garrison of twenty soldiers fell back on Flores. 
Some of the tame Indians roamed away, as one might properly 
describe the movement; others prepared to defend themselves. 
Nobody paid attention to Lequeu. Utterly alone, he commended 
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himself to Heaven. To him one day, digging in his little garden, 
came three Indians. The hedge of cactus was still so young that 
they could look over it, and they stood by the roadside, mute as 
usual. Lequeu asked them into the house, but they gave no heed. 
Said one at length, ‘ The bravos will be here to-morrow, padre! 
Why don’t you save yourself?’ 

It is needless to repeat a conversation the purport of which is 
understood. When the visitors learned that it was not ignorance 
of danger which caused the priest to stay, they took grave council 
among themselves. And then the spokesman invited him to seek 
refuge in their camp. 

It was a great opportunity—providential as Lequeu hoped. 
There and then he marched away with them. Several thousand 
males had assembled, with their old people, women, and children, 
For the first time he had a real opportunity of influencing that sex 
through whom all national conversions have been effected. A hut 
was built for him of boughs before nightfall ; Lequeu consecrated 
it as a church. Presently a red glow in the sky told that the 
Lacandones had reached the village. 

They did not turn aside to assault the camp, and those within 
it never thought of molesting them. They communicated freely 
with the invader. Every day Lequeu heard news. The enemy 
swept over a large space, looting and burning, converging on Flores. 
Thither all the troops of the province had retired, with guns, The 
Lacandones encamped within their sight, rested a day, and leisurely 
set back, heavy with plunder and captives. A month elapsed 
between the passage and the return. 

The fighting instinct ran strong in Lequeu’s blood, and it was 
stirred by awful narratives reported with Indian composure, by 
scouts who followed the march. He worked upon his hosts with 
judgment, appealing not to abstract or chivalrous ideas, but to the 
selfishness and superstition of a savage peasantry. The retiring 
invader had destroyed all the harvest which they had not cut 
before it was ripe. He had burned their fruit trees and their huts, 
killed their friends; and now he was retiring in their sight with 
the plunder of church and village. Should they be called warriors 
who allowed him to go by triumphant? These remarks were 
heard without impatience, but no reply came. The Lacandones 
drew nearer and nearer, until scouts declared that on the morrow 
they would pass. In the evening came the head cacique; for 
Lequeu discovered that these people had their chiefs and dignities 
and government outside the Guatemalan law. He asked Lequeu 
to pray—in fact, as he meant it, to propitiate the white man’s 
fetish in the action of next day. Lequeu was overjoyed. Those 
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holy ornaments of the church might be recovered. But he sud- 
denly remembered the horrors of Indian warfare, the bloody rites 
which he had so much reason to suspect. He would not consent to 
pray unless the caciques solemnly swore that all prisoners should 
be delivered up to him alive. That condition roused such stub- 
born resistance that Lequeu saw how necessary it had been. 
Finding him resolute, they gave way. And then—I have not to 
judge whether he acted rightly—he implored victory for their arms. 
They sallied forth next day, fought from dawn to sunset, lost many, 
killed many, took much spoil, and brought three prisoners home. 
All the other vanquished, as they gravely swore, rejected quarter. 

An old man, a youth, and a boy were the three Lacandones, all 
badly hurt. They recovered with that promptitude the savage dis- 
plays when his ailments are of the surgical order. The camp broke 
up, and Lequeu set the captives to rebuild his house. Neither 
gratitude nor impatience did they show ; their manners were quiet 
and passive as those of other Indians. After a few days Lequeu 
could make himself understood, but whatever subject he chose they 
listened with brow inscrutable and eyes askance. <A direct question 
was answered in few words, but frankly,as it seemed. The veteran 
and the youth were unconsidered people; the lad was son to a 
cacique of consequence. If his father knew him to be living he 
would send ransom. ‘This expectation, Lequeu thought, prevented 
any effort at escape. 

The boy’s appearance was unlike that of his comrades, his 
features of higher type, his complexion fairer. He did not speak 
the common dialect easily. Lequeu gathered that his home lay 
beyond that of the others, towards the frontier of Chiapas; and 
that his people were richer than theirs. It was all very vague, but 
certain hints aroused the priest’s curiosity. Learning that his 
prisoner had marched twenty days before joining the host of the 
Lacandones, he asked who lived beyond his father’s kingdom. 
Indians. Rich Indians, or poor, like those of Peten? Rich, very 
rich, living in houses of stone. Had he visited them? No; the 
peoples were not friendly. Did hostilities occur? Not now; those 
rich Indians sent men every year, who robbed his father. How 
were they called? Their land was named Cosigalfa. They had ro 
guns; his father had a few very old, which nobody understood, but 
no powder. Some other details were gradually and painfully drawn 
out. Lequeu could no longer disbelieve that somewhere to the 
north lay an Indian kingdom which was, at least, much more 
civilised than the clans round Peten. At his instance the cacique 
sent messengers to assure the lad’s father of his safety. They 
started without alarm, apparently, on promise of reward. 
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The settlers began to come back, and they were astonished to find 
Lequeu alive. His death had been reported in Guatemala. The 
second party brought interesting news. A ship of war, in which 
Antoine Lequeu was lieutenant, had put into Istapa. The young 
man heard his brother’s fate with deep concern, obtained leave to 
satisfy himself, and was preparing to start when the refugees left. 
Lequeu rode into Floresandmethim. Antoine, who had a month 
to spare, proposed to visit the settlement. But before leaving 
Flores they explored its massive ruins, overgrown now with forest, 
plundered to build houses. Here, not two centuries ago, stood 
temples and palaces. From this lake-city issued a ‘ countless 
multitude of warriors,’ to resist Mazariegos, his guns and brigan- 
tines. The land, now a waste of swamp and jungle, was cultivated 
to sustain a dense population, which disappeared after the final 
overthrow, leaving not a child behind, nor plunder sufficient to repay 
the Guatemalan adventurers—only dead men and those great 
buildings which Mazariegos laboriously blew up. What, an in- 
credibly true report is his for the date, comparatively modern, 
1695 a.p. For Cortes and Pizarro we can make some allowance, 
but the doings of those Christian savages, complacently related by 
the Royal Secretary, Valanzuela, who was eyewitness, read like 
mischievous tricks of apes possessed. When Lequeu fancied that 
it might be his glorious task to re-discover the fugitives of Peten 
in their new home, his heart glowed with holy zeal. And Antoine 
listened with kindling spirits. 

When they regained the settlement, events had happened. 
Lequeu had left his prisoners with the cacique, who told him 
that envoys had arrived with ransom. They would not see the 
white men, fearing enchantment, but they offered a bag of gold, 
and fifty skins of the quetzal bird, the insignia of native royalty. 
Antoine was disgusted on weighing the gold, which hardly reached 
ten pounds. Lequeu demanded speech of the strangers, and it 
was granted after much parley, and much incantation doubtless. 
They resembled the boy in looks and colour, were plainly but 
completely clothed. Some forty or fifty Indians of lower type 
formed their train. 

Lequeu offered to release his slaves unransomed if he were 
allowed to accompany them back. This proposition, received in 
silence, deeply moved the emissaries. They withdrew to deliberate, 
possibly to refer, since the negotiations lingered week after week. 
Finally they put forward an ultimatum. If he would supply fifty 
guns, and ammunition in proper quantity, they would take him; 
if not, they abandoned the young chief, who was not his father’s 
heir, It was a terrible temptation, but Lequeu rejected it. He 
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lodged the boy in the guardhouse, for on him all his hopes 
rested. 

Antoine at this time took a holiday to Flores. Three days 
after his return, the cacique arrived. He said, ‘ The envoys want 
to go home, if you are ready.’ 

Lequeu’s astonishment and triumph were the keener in propor- 
tion to his late despair. He bade Antoine farewell with deep 
emotion ; but that mariner replied, ‘No nonsense between us, 
Jean! Iam going with you!’ His brother argued, entreated, 
then pointed out that he himself only had been named in the 
negotiation. That did not move Antoine, and they started with 
the prisoners for the cacique’s hut. A number of Guatemalan 
soldiery stood about it ; fifty stand of arms were piled in the midst 
of them, and fifty boxes of ammunition lay round. 

‘What is this?’ exclaimed Lequeu aghast. 

‘Needs must when the devil drives!’ Antoine replied. ‘I 
have played the devil for you, Jean!’ And forthwith he busied 
himself, giving the sergeant his discharge, with a sealed letter for 
the Commandant at Flores, and distributing cash among the men. 
They filed away, well pleased; Indians of the strangers’ retinue 
quietly loaded up; the boy dressed himself in clean garments, 
distinguished by embroidery. And before the priest exactly 
realised how matters stood, he was marching with his brother at 
the head of the procession. 

At the first halting-place Antoine drilled his men ; ‘ for,’ said 
he, ‘we are carrying through a land of bandits treasure worth a 
thousand times its weight in gold.’ It was a sound precaution. 
Every day the scouts reported a tumultuous assembly of Lacandones 
upon the road, but at sight of Antoine’s company, awkward squad 
though it were, they silently opened their ranks. The villages 
offered ostentatious welcome, but it was refused; throughout their 
long and toilsome journey the strangers ate no provisions but 
their own, or animals they bought and killed themselves. After 
a fortnight’s slow travel, signs of better cultivation and more 
civilised habits began to appear, slight at first, but daily growing 
in number. The screen of bush which edged the track, hiding 
maize-fields and vegetable patches from the lawless passer-by, 
thinned until it vanished. Population, traffic, visibly increased. 
The huts of the common people, their scanty dress, differed no way 
from those of the Peten Indian. Their features were scarcely 
more regular. But the dwellings of the chiefs showed greater 
and greater pretension. From the mere hut, unlike others only 
in size, they gradually improved into wooden houses, ornamental, 
surrounded by a wall, filled with slaves more or less clothed. The 
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cacique had his dependants who began to show airs. Then build- 
ings with a stone under-course appeared. 

One evening came messengers in robes of the silky tree-cotton, 
embroidered round the edge. They brought a hammock for the 
prince, slaves and presents. It was announced that next day they 
would pass the frontier. At that point a large body of armed men 
was waiting, several caciques among them, distinguished by feathers 
and gold ornaments and gems—emerald and opal. They descended 
from their hammocks, of which the gay fringe and tassels swept 
the ground, to prostrate themselves. At night the Frenchmen 
lay in a house, all stone, rudely built, but spacious, having three 
courtyards. Beside it rose a little pyramid with a broad stone 
altar at the top, which Lequeu shuddered to observe. From the 
moment of starting he had assiduously laboured to convert the 
chiefs, who listened without reply. At this halting place a certain 
etiquette was observed. The Frenchmen received separate quarters, 
and it was conveyed to them somehow that they ought to stay 
there. As soon as dark set in, above the walls of their courtyard 
they saw a glare of illumination, and a great drum boomed solemnly. 
When that finished, a rustle of many feet, a murmur of many 
voices speaking low passed their abode. Presently arose a drunken 
clamour which did not cease till after midnight. Decidedly these 
Indians differed from their tame brethren in habit as in externals. 
But in one respect they showed a likeness. Never were the 
strangers plagued by public curiosity. Thousands of eyes fixed 
on them when they appeared, but no one moved, and no one made 
remarks in their hearing. 

A few days afterwards they reached the capital, their train 
swollen by every chief dwellizg on that line of route. This town 
resembled others on a larger scale. It had several temples and 
other edifices that rose above the huts. Every point of sight 
was crammed with silent, staring people. On the outer steps of a 
huge rough pyramid, altar-crowned, stood many priests and noble 
virgins in white dress. Quarters were assigned in the palace close 
by, a building of curious architecture, raised by several steps above 
its courtyards, and cloistered all round. In one of the small courts 
they found a meal provided on dishes of gold and silver very rudely 
fashioned, baths, slaves, and all they could want. At night there 
was tremendous revelry. 

The king received his guests in state next day. Lequeu could 
speak the dialect with ease by this time, and Antoine seems to 
have made himself understood somehow. After a gracious welcome, 
his majesty asked point-blank why they had been anxious to visit 
him, and Lequeu as frankly proclaimed his mission. The harangue 
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was heard in silence; when he finished, the king said: ‘If you 
bring a message from foreign gods, address yourself to our priests.’ 
To Antoine his majesty was more gracious, appointed him officers 
and quarters, and begged him to instruct the troops in his system 
of drill. No restrictions were placed upon the guests, and each in 
his own way rejoiced at the prospect of affairs. Jean attacked the 
high priest, whose manner was encouraging, and in hopes of this 
decisive conquest he abstained from public disputation. Antoine 
became a most important personage. Fifty picked warriors re- 
ceived the guns, and they drilled with stolid enthusiasm, The 
king was often present, the princes always, and great caciques 
attended by command, but evidently with reluctance. Occasion- 
ally a group of girls stood watching in the cloister. Antoine was 
constantly summoned to entertain the king with descriptions of 
European war. From all these incidents he guessed that schemes 
of conquest were afoot, but he breathed no word of this suspicion 
to Jean, who interpreted guilelessly. 

One day, passing the main street, the brothers saw that some- 
thing new had happened. A certain excitement possessed the 
crowd. As they approached the palace, a procession issued from 
it—priests in grand array, their heads new shaven, and their 
leopard-skins trailing. Behind these marched a company of the 
palace guard, surrounding four prisoners, whose hands were tied. 
They wore a plume of quetzal feathers, which signified, as the 
Frenchmen knew, that they were representatives of a king. No 
need to ask the doom of those who are delivered, bound, to Indian 
priests, 

Jean lost all prudence at the sight. Regardless of Antoine’s 
entreaty, he forced his way to the king, who sat in grand council. 
Nobody stopped him, but every eye gleamed with stern rebuke. 
Breathlessly he made his appeal, urging the sovereign by every 
nobler impulse of humanity to abolish human sacrifice. Horror 
and rage visibly thrilled the council, but none interrupted until 
Lequeu choked with the deep emotion that could not vent itself 
in an unfamiliar tongue. Then, at a motion of the king, guards 
closed on him and led him out, not too roughly. Antoine pushed 
to his aid, but the Indians seized him also and carried both to 
their quarters, where they were confined. Towards evening arose 
that horrid booming of the drums, and then, after dark, the bustle 
of a feast, outbreaks of shouting and singing, and the clash of 
arms. 

Near midnight, Antoine was summoned. He found the royal 
court ablaze with torches, littered with drunken men, asleep or 
roaring. The king sat in the midst, heavy-eyed, mad, not stupid, 
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with liquor. His pages, male and female, stood around, and the 
high caciques crouched at his feet. 

A dozen of the noble youths who attended drill seized their 
captain uproariously, gave him to drink the purple, fermented juice 
called boca by tame Indians, and carried him to the edge of the 
sacred platform. There Antoine bowed and heard a brief harangue, 
But of the king’s drink-thickened utterance he could not under- 
stand’‘a word, and he begged that Jean might besent for. Lequeu 
came, and translated with gathering dismay. Those four men, ‘ who 
had just testified to the might and majesty of the gods,’ were envoys 
from Cosigalfa, who had presumed to threaten the king. Therefore 
he designed war upon Cosigalfa, and he offered the command of 
his armies to Antoine. 

Speaking for his brother, Lequeu refused at once. ‘This,’ he 
said passionately, turning to Antoine, ‘is what I foresaw when they 
asked for guns!’ 

‘So did I,’ Antoine replied, coolly laughing. ‘Each to his 
business. It is mine to fight! King, show me to-morrow your 
power and the enemy’s, name the reward, and I will answer.’ 

‘That is just and prudent, said the king. ‘I drink a farewell 
draught to you.’ And he did. The cup-bearer handed him a 
great golden bowl, and every chief fell flat, his forehead to the 
earth. After draining it, his majesty glared round, but no one 
moved. Then the royal eyes closed, the royal head fell forward 
with a jerk. Girl slaves caught him hurriedly, and with the 
neatness of long practice each unrolled her scarf, swathed it round 
the king’s body from the shoulder down, and handed the free ends 
to a page on either side. By these soft bandages the sovereign 
was lifted shoulder high and carried in, girls supporting his head. 

‘You would do murder at the bidding of a sot like that ?’ cried 
Lequeu, pointing to the group. 

‘If war is murder, Iam pledged to commit it for the Republic. 
And that noble savage is not more drunk than she!’ For all 
argument and threat and passionate appeal, Lequeu did not shake 
his brother’s resolve. On the following day he attended a great 
council, where it was explained that the armies of the king were 
numberless, whilst Cosigalfa had not a man worth counting. But 
historical facts that leaked out did not confirm this cheerful pros- 
pect. The people of Cosigalfa came from the south some genera- 
tions ago. By magic art they subdued this country and others. 
After some time they pushed farther, leaving their conquests tribu- 
tary. Several times had this kingdom rebelled unsuccessfully. 
Those four men ‘who had testified to the might and majesty of 
the gods ’—-this was evidently formula—had come to demand an 
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explanation of the Frenchmen’s presence. Cosigalfa would exact 
vengeance; but the king hoped to be first in the field, and with 
the white man’s fetish, the white man’s lightning, success was 
assured. Antoine thought so. A levy en masse would certainly 
return many thousand warriors of a sort. 

And Cosigalfa, as all declared, was rich in gold and arts beyond 
computation. No town in the world, they said, approached its 
capital for grandeur. Though Antoine recollected that the 
knowledge of the world possessed by his informants was quite 
curiously limited, the statement had its relative value. He asked 
what would be his reward, and the king bade him name his terms. 
He pointed out, with a sailor's frankness, that his majesty had 
valued his son at 10 lbs. of gold, say 400/., and some quetzal skins 
for which a European has no use. This sort of thing would not 
do. He proposed a speculative bargain—his share of plunder 
should be one half the valuables of every kind discovered in the 
palace of Cosigalfa. The king accepted eagerly, but his caciques 
looked black. Antoine pointed out that guns fall out of order, 
that ammunition is fast exhausted; mishaps he only could repair. 
But the council did not seem content. Stimulated by the danger 
and difficulty of the situation, Antoine seized another idea. He 
begged private speech with his majesty, and forthwith the court 
was cleared, the guards stood back. 

This young man was too typically French to have kept his eyes 
at attention when a bevy of ladies stood in view. Pretty faces 
and neat shapes he had remarked among those who watched his 
drill from the cloister. Two young girls especially charmed his 
sailor’s eye, not too exacting. It was Antoine’s hope and vague 
belief that they had rank as well as comeliness, and, if so, policy 
might be combined with love. He told the king that in Europe 
—a geographical expression which had, of course, no meaning 
whatsoever for his 
bound to the royal interest by alliance. Forthwith the monarch 
gave an order; two pages vanished indoors. ‘I grant you my 
eldest daughter,’ said the king. ‘You may choose the others.’ 
‘The others! ‘Zt Jean donc!’ murmured Antoine to himself. 

The pages came back; nobles and chiefs resumed their places 
on the ground; and then a group of girls issued from the palace. 
First in the rank were those Antoine had noticed ; they all stood in 
line before the king, that one he most admired to the left. ‘These 
are my daughters unmarried. I give them all to you,’ said his 
majesty. 

Antoine, in his way, had romance to spare. This wholesale 
dealing with the sex shocked him, when his heart, or his eye, had 
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made a choice and it was granted. Said he, after fitting thanks 
and declarations; ‘In my country, king, a soldier takes but one 
wife until his sovereign and the army have pronounced him brave. 
If you permit, I will abide by the customs of my forefathers.’ 

His majesty was pleased to think this an excellent idea, and 
commended it to his nobles. The girls stood looking down, and 
nobody consulted them. Not unkindly, the king motioned them 
to withdraw. ‘ You shall be married to-morrow,’ he told Antoine, 
without reference to the lady. ‘And on the next day my army 
will march.’ 

‘Oh, king!’ Antoine exclaimed. ‘Suffer me to follow the 
habits of my country in this matter also. A soldier may not 
marry until the campaign is finished and victory won. He sees 
the lady daily, and talks with her. But our fathers thought it 
unwise to distract a young man’s mind on the eve of battle.’ 

The monarch was entranced with admiration for an instant. 
He rose. ‘ You have heard, caciques and captains, what this wise 
young man has told me. I adopt the white man’s law. Stop 
every marriage in the realm! Henceforth no man shall takea 
wife without my permission.’ 

The caciques prostrated themselves; criers started at a run, 
their clapper-bearers after them, to proclaim the edict. 

‘Your majesty is gracious,’ said Antoine. ‘ We are allowed, as 
I stated, to talk privately with our brides.’ 

‘The customs of your people cannot be wrong. You will be 
admitted at all hours to the princesses’ chamber.’ 

Antoine did not dare tell his brother all that had passed. To 
learn he had accepted the command was distress enough. Artful 
traps for an enthusiastic priest the sailor laid. When he himself 
ruled supreme in Cosigalfa, Jean should be apostle and archbishop. 
They would open a road to Mexico; restore this strange and in- 
teresting people to communication with the world. Jean should 
be a new and happier Las Casas, saving whilst evangelising these 
millions of human creatures threatened by the Spaniard and op- 
pressed by their own hideous superstition. Jean thrilled at the 
prospect. But that was a chance, and the horrors necessary to 
realise it were certain. 

Antoine had enough to do, learning routes, gathering his motley 
host, making himself master of arrangements that had been long 
maturing. But he made time daily to visit the princess, who proved 
to be all he had imagined—or near enough. Though shy and timid, 
quite unused to such chivalrous dealing on a suitor’s part, she had 
no little dignity. In short, Antoine really fell in love after two 
interviews, and so probably did the princess. The white man’s 
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customs appealed to her woman’s instinct, no doubt, and he reaped 
the benefit of his shrewd invention. 

The expedition started, after much booming of those drums 
which distracted Jean with helpless indignation. The king did 
not wish him to accompany the force, but Antoine insisted. 
Danger there was for both, he knew, from nobles jealous or ill-dis- 
posed; but the priest had foes more subtle and more powerful 
than warriors. Since that outbreak in the royal court, neither 
king nor chiefs noticed him; and if they had resolved to break 
faith with their guest, no considerations of prudence would make 
them hesitate after Antoine’s departure. For the brothers had 
prudently suppressed all hints of European power and European 
activity. When describing battles and marvels to amuse the court, 
they took pains to convey that these were legends belonging to 
another sphere, as one might say, with which the Indians could 
not possibly have direct concern. As for the Spanish colonists, 
these secluded people expressed neither fear nor curiosity about 
them. As I understand it, they have dwelt unmolested from all 
time within their memory. That white-skinned people dwelt about 
Peten, they knew of course, and that these had terrible instruments 
of warfare. But of any other superiority enjoyed by them the 
Indians had no idea. And this, when one thinks of it, is quite 
natural, for the Guatemalan country harried by bravo Lacandones 
is certainly more barbarous than that we speak of. 

So the brothers started, Jean riding a horse scarcely broken, 
whilst the sailor preferred a hammock. Horses are common there, 
and chiefs keep them for show, but they are very seldom ridden. 
The army made slow progress, converging by three rough roads on 
the enemy’s frontier. It was crossed on the seventh day of march, 
and the scene changed instantly. As far as one could see, the 
land was cultivated, though its harvests had been cut or wasted. 
The road straightened. In a country where vehicles are unused 
and horses rare, highways must always be narrow, and here the 
rich earth is so soft that every season they are deeper cut, and the 
banks rise steeper. Antoine was gravely perplexed how to march 
his army along by a fourfoot road, but it solved the problem by 
dispersing in search of plunder. In each burnt village there were 
ruins of a temple, and generally of a chief’s house. The first halt was 
made at a large town, of which the embers still smoked. A guard- 
room stood by the roadside, which the caciques explained in terms 
only fitting for a custom-house. A pyramid temple and a palace, 
gutted and scorched, rose among the ashes. With mingled grief, 
astonishment, and delight, Jean observed the gardens and artificial 
watercourses, Next day they reached a town very similar, and 
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others appeared at a distance vn the line of march. Not a living 
soul they beheld; but the scouts ahead sent news that a vast 
army had collected to dispute the passage of a river. 

Antoine paused some miles from it to collect his troops; 
meanwhile, against strictest orders, the advance engaged and were 
badly beaten. ‘Survivors came racing back; Antoine hung every 
one. They said nothing as they suffered, and the bystanders said 
nothing, save Jean, whom his brother silenced impressively. - ‘ It’s 
life and death for us now!’ he said. ‘There’s mutiny in this 
force | Stick to your prayers and leave me to my business! 

Next day the great caciques advanced. Both sides of the ford 
were held by the enemy, who had raised no works. They used 
arrows and spears, tipped with flakes of obsidian, clubs set with 
spikes of the same, wooden swords ingeniously edged with it, that 
cut like glass. Chiefs carried weapons of hardened bronze, but 
these were probably valued for appearance, since they did not 
compare with swords of stone for utility. 

When the invaders came within reach, the enemy charged 
under shelter of a cloud of arrows. It was a great fight, hand to 
hand, but at length the former gave way, and in a moment they 
wererouted. Helter-skelter, pell-mell, vanquished and victor came 
tearing from the field. Antoine stood with his company about a 
mile behind. Vainly the caciques urged him to advance, and then 
they began to steal away. The small group of musketeers 
remained alone ; many of the pursuers passed them, and arrows 
whistled by their ears. ‘Attention!’ Antoine roared. ‘Fire a 
volley !’ 

At the sound and the flash enemies dropped, killed, wounded, 
and unhurt all together. The company doubled forward, crossed 
the stream withcut another shot, and pressed on. Neither foe nor 
friend they saw after ten minutes’ hurried marching—the former 
had vanished, the latter was collecting the spoil, and killing, 
performing, possibly, some awful rite. Antoine did not pause. He 
rode and tied with Jean, his soldiers shuffled through the dust in 
unwearying trot. After twenty miles of march they halted two 
hours. in an empty town, and started once more. The guides 
declared that Cosigalfa lay but ten miles on, when they stopped for 
the night. At dawn came a deputation in humble dress; but 
superb coronets of plumes proclaimed theirrank. Antoine replied 
he had no authority to treat. If the city surrendered, he would 
not harm it; that was all. Jean protested, but his brother shook 
him off. The embassy went back in haste, the pursuers close 
behind. 


They saw Cosigalfa in the dewy light of morning, encircled by 
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gardens and fields and orchards, brown villages nestling under 
shade of palms and forest trees, white walls and buildings gleaming. 
The city covered a large space. Many great edifices overtopped 
its roofs, pyramids and terraced colonnades and long facades. 
High above all towered the teocalli, the polished slab upon its top 
glittering like a star. Lequeu remembered the description of 
Peten, as Valanzuela gives it. His heart ached to think that such 
destruction as befell the latter city might be repeated here, and 
through his means. But as he rode and sadly thought, figures 
appeared on the crown of the grand temple, surrounding the altar. 
Jean knew what rites they were going to perform, and he urged on 
the march. 

No one greeted the invaders as they swiftly neared the town. 
All the wide expanse about it was dense with hurrying groups 
who drove cattle or transported loads upon their heads in panic- 
struck confusion. The street they entered was desert. But 
on the distant housetops, down every byway, they saw thousands 
clustered, watching the teocalli. It rose before them, alongside 
a vast palace. All the lower terraces were occupied, and at the top 
three or four white-robed priests were busy. Antoine held the 
horse’s bridle as he ran; the Indians followed with but half a 
heart. At a turn of the street they reached the great square filled 
with an enormous throng of people, mostly armed, sitting on the 
earth. At that sight Antoine loosed his hold, to put his men in 
order. And Jean spurred forward, reached the foot of the steps, 
threw himself off his plunging horse, and ran up. 

At that instant huge drums tolled, whistles screamed, rasping 
the very ear. A priest whose white hair hung in a narrow 
circlet round his shaven tonsure stood on the edge of the altar 
platform and shrieked to the populace. Then broke out a roar 
of vengeful triumph. Arrows flew thick around Lequeu, some 
piercing his flesh. He bounded upwards, and gained the lowest 
terrace. Here, on the left, stood a score of men, all decorated 
with the quetzal feathers. They surrounded a figure like a mummy, 
so wrinkled and dry its skin, so lifeless its eyes. Many strange 
trappings swathed it, all sewn with crests of humming-birds 
that flashed brighter than jewels. It sat cross-legged upon a 
throne built of sculptured skulls, overshadowed by a grotesque 
panther, wide-eyed, wide-mouthed, an embodiment in stone of 
cruelty. The royal caciques feebly resisted, but Lequeu struck 
them down, upset their withered monarch, and dashed for the 
second flight of steps. The whizzing of arrows from below recom- 
menced. And the weak old priests up above hurled their stone 
weapons of sacrifice, which gashed like razors though they could 
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not stay. Lequeu was dyed in rushing blood as he gained the 
top, where a little throng of fanatics, screaming and tumultuous, 
opposed him. With a feint and a bound he escaped their senile 
grasp, sprang upward still, and stood upon the bloody platform 
None occupied it but those awful things upon the altar, and the 
old priest who lay prostrate at the foot of a great idol. Un- 
heeding him, Lequeu pushed the god with all his strength—as 
well might he have set his shoulder at the pyramid itself. His 
foot slipped on an object lying in the pools of blood—the sacrificial 
knife of obsidian, heavy as an axe. With that he struck the idol 
in its lolling tongue red with gore; a little chip flew off, and the 
knife shivered in a thousand pieces. 

Bullets were already flying in the crowd below, but it seemed 
that they were waiting this supreme trial. The roar of horror 
and bewilderment mounted to Lequeu above like a strong wind. 
Headlong then the Indians fled, all who could run. And Lequeu, 
clinging to the idol for support, saw people drop from housetops, 
pour through the lanes, joining that multitude of rustic folk who 
had already taken flight. So their ancestors left Peten, near two 
hundred years ago—and his toils, his dangers, perhaps, as he feared, 
his sins, were wasted! He sank on the terrace, fainting with loss 
of blood. 

What took place afterwards Lequeu cannot tell from eye- 
witness. On recovery he found himself alone, in a bare chamber 
roofed with beams and slabs of stone. Food and tisté lay 
beside him. Presently Antoine arrived, but, finding his brother 
conscious, he was eager to be gone. The caciques declared that 
he had left them unsupported in the battle, and if they could 
corrupt the little band of musketeers he and his brother were 
doomed, Antoine had sent trusty messengers to the king begging 
him to come. He dared not stay to talk; changed the bandages, 
renewed the store of victuals, and hurriedly departed. Such 
anxious, hasty interviews they had every day. Then Antoine 
announced that the king had started; but at the same time he 
gave his brother arms to meet a sudden attack. His own quarters 
were close by; at the sound of a pistol shot he would fly to the 
rescue, if it lay in his power. Meantime Lequeu did his utmost 
to gain strength, walking up and down his long chamber; at 
Antoine’s pressing request he did not show outside. He gathered 
that the people of Cosigalfa had all left ;—those too old or sick to 
move lay dead in their houses. The town had many fine build- 
ings, and abundant evidence of those arts which we call civilised. 
But the plunder was not great, and, as he thought upon the matter, 
Antoine was keenly vexed to have forgotten common-sense under 
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the fascination of weird stories. This part of the country does 
not furnish gold, so far as is known. 

One day Antoine appeared with a coronet of quetzal feathers. 
The king had come and instantly had done him justice. But his 
air was sad and constrained. Taking his brother’s hand, he said, 
‘They will not let you stay, Jean, and they will not let me go. 
That is the price I pay for the good-will of the priests. I have 
struggled to the utmost, and it is no use. I thought to make a 
fortune here and escape with you; or to found a kingdom, as many 
brave adventurers have done. In that I may still succeed; but 
we must part, brother. You will reach the frontier safely, for the 
officer of the escort is charged to bring me back a letter. Have 
no fear for yourself nor for me.’ 

When Jean heard all the circumstances, he saw that he must 
leave, for a time. An expedition for rescue would be easily raised. 
But Antoine pointed out the perils and mischief of bringing wild 
hordes of Guatemalans into a country semi-civilised. They are still 
as barbarous as their forefathers who blew up Peten. He sug- 
gested another course. Jean might report to the Propaganda, 
might attend the council if he could gain leave. And that august 
body would send a mission of devoted priests, with just guard enough 
to meet the dangers of the way. He would prepare the king’s 
mind to receive them. 

Next day Jean started in a hammock, reached his home in due 
course, and sent back word. Thence he proceeded to the capital, 
and drew up his report for the Propaganda. The archbishop re- 
lieved him from duty pending a reply, whieh did not arrive. I 
should think it probable the despatch lies unopened now. Next 
day, after telling Barbachella his story, Lequeu rode into Mosquito, 
and no more have I heard of him. But a prudent man is safe 
enough along the frontier, and he did not intend to venture. 
far. 

As for the truth of the tale I must say only this: the tradition 
of a civilised bravo kingdom in Guatemala runs without a break 
from the seventeenth century to our time. Hundreds of matter- 
of-fact people dwelling in Chiapas, Vera Paz, and neighbouring 
districts have noted incidents that support the legend. No man 
can authoritatively deny it. When Mazariegos discovered Peten, 
now called Flores, he did not doubt that this city was the Itzimaya. 
His official report is published. It did not strike him as wonder- 
ful when every inhabitant disappeared, not from the town only, 
but from the cultivated lands about. Mazariegos supposed that 
they had fled into the neighbouring woods, and he did not remain 
long enough to perceive that this was certainly not the explanation. 
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We know now the Indians must have retired much farther, 
They went beyond any districts of which we have even report in 
detail. It is to the last degree improbable that a race so ad- 
vanced could have fallen back into barbarism within the space of 
one generation. The popular notion is that somewhere in the 
remoter wilds betwixt Peten and Mexico the Indians whom 
Mazariegos conquered rebuilt their city and re-established their 
civilisation. No man can contradict the wildest story whereof 
the scene is laid in those parts. Lequeu’s report of the traditions 
lingering among those tribes the Indians must have passed 
through from Peten makes it at least consistent with probability 
that he has rediscovered the inhabitants of the famous inland city, 


FREDERICK BOYLE, 
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Che Atory of an Advocate. 


Tur study of any particular epoch in the social or political his- 
tory of a country brings the inquirer naturally in contact with a 
variety of individuals who, either by their personal qualities or 
by the mere force of circumstances, have exercised an undoubted 
influence over the period in which they lived. In France, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, such examples are by no 
means rare; more especially in the years immediately preceding 
the Revolution, when the unsettled state of things rendered it 
comparatively easy for any one endowed with a fair share of ability, 
and prepared to make the most profitable use of it, to choose his 
own path to celebrity, and never rest until he had attained it. 
Such a man was Simon Nicolas Henri Linguet, by turns historian, 
poet, manufacturer, astronomer, advocate, and pamphleteer; now 
composing a tragedy of which Socrates was the hero, now correcting 
the mathematical errors of d’Alembert, and now inventing a process 
for converting tallow into soap. Thoroughly unscrupulous, cynical, 
and regarding every obstacle in his way as an additional incentive 
to exertion, he never allowed himself to be discouraged by failure, 
nor hesitated for a moment to abandon an idea he instinctively felt 
to be impracticable, and try something else. Actuated by one 
solitary guiding principle—his own aggrandisement—and never 
losing sight of it even for an instant, he succeeded, by dint of 
energy and perseverance, in achieving and retaining a notoriety 
which for no less than twenty years proved a constant bugbear to 
the government, entailed on him a long imprisonment in the 
Bastille, and ultimately consigned him to the guillotine. 

He was born at Reims in 1736; his father was a notary’s clerk, 
and his mother the daughter of an attorney. Far from being 
ashamed of his plebeian origin, he gloried in it, and on more than 
one occasion congratulated himself on having disdained to follow 
the example of many of his literary contemporaries, and lay claim 
to a fictitious nobility by prefixing the particle ‘de’ to his name. 
After completing his studies in Paris, he commenced life aus- 
piciously enough by obtaining an engagement, first as secretary to 
the Duc de Deux-Ponts, and subsequently as aide-de-camp to the 
Prince de Beauvau, in which capacities he successively accompanied 
one or other of his patrons to Poland, Spain, Portugal, and Holland; 
and in the course of his peregrinations had ample leisure to medi- 
tate on the choice of a profession, but without deciding on any. 
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Meanwhile he tried his hand at literature, but with no very 
encouraging result: a parody coldly received at the Comédie 
Italienne, and a few poetical trifles which fell still-born from the 
press, convinced him that any further cultivation of the muse 
would lead to nothing, and that the time wasted in seeking inspi- 
ration in the pages of a rhyming dictionary would be better em- 
ployed in the more congenial labour of compiling an elaborate 
treatise on ‘ Navigable Canals.’ y 

Ten years had elapsed between his departure from Paris and 
his return thither, and he was still as undecided as ever with regard 
to his future plans; with his natural tendency to opposition, he 
embraced with ardour on his arrival the ideas and doctrines of the 
anti-philosophic school, and published several pamphlets, more 
remarkable for correctness of style than for vigour, against the 
then popular and influential clique of which Diderot and d’Aiem 
bert were the chiefs. These having failed to attract the notice of 
the literary world, he became despondent; and, conscious that his 
scanty means of existence rendered the immediate adoption of a 
career a matter of absolute necessity, determined after much hesi- 
tation to select the one which offered the greatest chances of 
ultimate distinction, and at once begin the requisite preparations 
for his reception as an advocate. We learn from a letter addressed 
about this time to an intimate friend that he had no especial 
vocation nor even liking for the profession of which he was on the 
point of enrolling himself a member, but regarded it merely in 
the light of a stepping-stone to something more in accordance with 
his tastes. ‘I have no sympathy with advocates,’ he says; ‘and 
yet I am going to be one. Why? Because a man cannot remain 
idle ; he must get money in one way or another; and for my part 
I consider a cook who has made his fortune a more enviable being 
than a poor scholar without a sow in his pocket.’ 

Linguet’s début at the bar was not a promising one, his dis- 
agreeable mission being to defend the Chevalier de la Barre, accused 
of atheism for having neglected to remove his hat during a pro- 
cession of Capuchin monks, and moreover condemned by a parlia- 
mentary decree, as the author of an objectionable song, to be first 
tortured and then beheaded. In this iniquitous affair, for such it 
really vas, the counsel for the prisoner was denied every advantage 
that could possibly serve the interests of his client : he was neither 
allowed to publish a memorial in his favour, nor even to plead 
his cause in open court ; his only resource being privately, and, as it 
turned out, ineffectually, to solicit the intercession of the authorities 
in behalf of the Chevalier, in whose fate, as the son of one of his 

‘eldest and most valued friends, he was deeply and personally inter- 
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ested. Discouraged by such a failure, but not the less confident in 
his own professional ability, he resolved to defer any further forensic 
display until a more favourable opportunity should present itself; 
and meanwhile, by way of varying his labours, turned his thoughts 
once more to literature, and published successively the ‘ Revolutions 
of the Roman Empire,’ and the ‘ Impartial History of the Jesuits,’ 
the latter of which created considerable sensation, and, certain 
passages in it having been pronounced by the censure to be 
dangerous and injurious to morality, was not only suppressed, but 
also—a distinction much prized by authors in those days—ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman. 

This was the turning-point in his career; the questionable 
notoriety thus obtained by him, far from operating to his disad- 
vantage, was a stroke of good fortune to the hitherto almost 
unknown advocate, and at once established his reputation; his 
consulting room was daily thronged with clients of every degree, 
including the Duke d’Aiguillon, the Prince de Ligne, the Duchess 
d’Olonne and the Count de Morangiés, for each of whom in turn 
he pleaded so ingeniously and with such irresistible eloquence 
that the result was never for a moment in doubt. Whenever he 
was announced to appear, the audience chamber was crowded to 
excess; people came from all parts of the city to hear him, and— 
a precaution never before taken—guards were stationed at the 
doors to prevent the multitude from forcing their way in. As his 
prospects improved, he felt it necessary completely to alter his 
mode of life by increasing his establishment and setting up a 
carriage ; a handsome suite of apartments in town and a house 
in the country were substituted for the modest lodging he had 
hitherto occupied, his portrait was engraved by Saint-Aubin from 
a drawing by Cochin, and—unusual honour for an advocate in 
those days—he was perzonally introduced to the King at 
Versailles. 

It is scarcely surprising that so sudden and unexpected a 
change in his position should have had the effect of still further 
stimulating his ambition, and that he should have conceived the 
‘idea of presenting himself as a candidate for a vacant seat in the 
Academy. Whether his pride forbade him openly to solicit the 
votes of its members, or whether, as has been asserted, the applica- 
tion was made without his sanction, it is certain that a hint on the 
subject was thrown out by his younger brother to d'Alembert, who 
curtly replied that he might have spared himself the trouble of 
coming, inasmuch as M. Linguet had too many enemies; adding 
that even among the Academicians themselves a strong and influ- 
ential party was decidedly opposed to him. On this answer being 
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reported to Linguet, he flew into a violent passion, and after 
throwing all the blame upon his brother, who, he declared, had 
acted wholly upon his own authority without previously consulting 
him, exhaled his indignation in a letter to d’Alembert, a passage 
from which, as a fair specimen of the advocate’s style, is worth 


quoting. ‘ With regard to the Academy, I am aware that yon | 


and M. Duclos possess the despotic privilege of filling up the ranks 
of that literary senate; I know perfectly well that you and he are 
the St. Peters of the little paradise, and that you only open its 
doors to those who are of your own way of thinking. I say this 
without anger or jealousy. I know not if I may hereafter be 
tempted to try to become one of its members, but nothing would 
ever induce me to sacrifice my opinions to those of others; my 


guiding principle would be to respect what is worthy of being 


respected, to despise whatever merits contempt, to disdain all 
connection with sects or coteries; in a word, to say what I think, 
and think only what I say.’ 

Linguet had other and still more dangerous adversaries to con- 
tend with than the Academicians; his success, and a certain 
arrogance displayed towards his colleagues, had prejudiced against 
him the entire corps of advocates, his most irreconcilable opponent 
being the celebrated Gerbier, who on several occasions had been 
so signally worsted by the eloquent impetuosity of his junior that 
he had positively declined to take part in any suit in which the 
latter was engaged. Irritated beyond measure by divers insinua- 
tions circulated to his discredit by his implacable enemy, Linguet 
ventured to justify himself by the publication of a memorial, in 
which he proved, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that out 
of more than a hundred lawsuits intrusted to him by his clients 
he had not lost ten. The sensation caused by this manifesto so 
exasperated the opposite party that a petition was presented to 
parliament, demanding that the name of the offender should be 
struck off from the list of advocates; and the proposal being 
warmly supported by the friends of Gerbier, a decree was passed 
to that effect on Febrnary 11, 1774. Eleven months later he was 
reinstated in his office, but on the appearance of a second memo- 
rial from his pen incurred a fresh, and this time definite, sentence 
of exclusion, according to the terms of which he was henceforth 
and for ever debarred from practising his profession. In vain he 
appealed for redress to the superior courts, and, as a last resource, 
to the King himself; petitions and remonstrances were alike un- 
availing, and, after several months wasted in fruitless efforts to 
regain his position, he resigned himself to his fate, and signed an 
agreement with the publisher Panckouke to write for his ‘ Journal 
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de Politique et de Littérature’ at a yearly salary of ten thousand 
francs. 

During eighteen months his contributions to the periodical in 
question were irreproachably moderate in tone, but the reception 
of La Harpe at the Academy stirred up his old feelings of resent- 
ment against that body; and, unable to control his longing for 
retaliation, he inserted in the next number of the journal an 
article, in which the new ‘immortal’ was treated with the most 
unsparing ridicule. Following the example set by the advocates, 
the Academicians, indignant at this insult offered to one of their 
corps, demanded the withdrawal of the offender from the staff of 
the paper; and two days later Panckouke received from the 
lieutenant of police a formal notice that, on pain of the suppres- 
sion of the journal, the ‘ sieur’ Linguet’s connection with it must 
immediately cease. Thus deprived for the second time of the 
means of gaining a livelihood, Linguet addressed a letter to Louis 
the Sixteenth, the style of which was argumentative rather than 
suppliant, justifying his criticism of La Harpe, whom he styles 
‘a haughty, mean, insolent little man,’ and indulging in satirical 
invectives against the Academy itself, as being a ‘useless and 
dangerous institution.’ This singular epistle having produced no 
effect, and every possible road to distinction in France being 
virtually closed to him, the ex-advocate, doubtless to the delight 
of his enemies, decided on quitting Paris and establishing his 
headquarters in London; where, shortly after his arrival, he 
commenced the publication of his celebrated ‘Annales politiques 
et littéraires,’ the triumphant success of which more than indemni- 
fied him for his voluntary exile. Giving full vent to his animosity, 
he repaid with interest all the slights which had been inflicted on 
him, respecting nothing and sparing no one; until at length the 
English government, not altogether desirous of harbouring so un- 
scrupulous a firebrand, and moreover annoyed by certain strictures 
on its own policy, signified to him that in future he must either 
moderate his tone or seek refuge elsewhere. Of these two 
alternatives he chose the latter, and re-crossing the Channel pro- 
ceeded to Switzerland, with the view of continuing the publication 
of his ‘ Annales’ at Geneva or Lausanne; the necessary permission, 
however, being refused him by the authorities of both towns, and 
a similar reception awaiting him at Brussels, he finally resolved 
on setting up his printing press in a little village near Ostend. 

The net profits of the first year amounted, according to Bachau- 
mont, to fifty thousand francs, a result mainly attributable to the 
bitterly caustic style of the writer, whose attacks were most im- 
partially directed against all classes of society, from the highest 
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officials of the Court to the merest dabbler in contemporary litera- 
ture. Among others, the Maréchal de Duras was cruelly satirised; 
and the equanimity with which he supported the affront gave rise 
to the following epigram :— 


‘ Monsieur le Maréchal, pourquoi cette réserve, 
Lorsque Linguet hausse le ton ? 
N’avez-vous pas votre baton ? 

Au moins qu'une fois il vous serve !’ 


In July 1780 the ‘ Annales’ were solemnly denounced in 
presence of the assembled parliament by M. d’Epréménil, who 
accused their author of deliberately preaching ‘despotism to 
monarchs, revolt to their subjects, and slavery to the human race’! 
Naturally, these highly coloured and exaggerated charges only 
added fuel to flame, and stimulated the pamphleteer to so open 
a defiance of ministerial authority that the government, deter- 
mined to put a stop to this continued scandal, hit upon a plan for 
its suppression, and lost no time in carrying it into execution. In 
order to insure its success it was indispensable that Linguet should, 
on some pretext or other, be induced to return to Paris; and, this 
having been effected on the assurance that his presence in the 
capital was absolutely necessary as a prelude to his nomination to 
an important diplomatic post, he was arrested while on his way to 
dine with a friend near Vincennes, and consigned to the Bastille, 
whére he remained a prisoner nearly two years ; ' during which period 
the ‘ Annales’ continued to appear under the editorship of Mallet 
du Pan, but excited little sensation, only a few copies being furtively 
introduced into France. Restored at length to liberty, he repaired 
for the second time to London, vowing vengeance on his persecutors, 
and declaring that by the instrumentality of his pen alone not one 
stone of the fortress in which he had been confined should remain 
on another. His ‘ Memoirs of the Bastille,’ indeed, may reasonably 
be regarded as the primary cause of the demolition of that famous 
prison, the destruction of which was accomplished precisely on the 
fifty-third anniversary of his birth. 

With reference to the personal characteristics of this extra- 
ordinary man, it may be remarked that unlike his mercurial con- 
temporary Beaumarchais, whose expressive physiognomy was ever 
on the qui vive, he affected a cold impassibility of look and 
manner somewhat resembling the impenetrable mask so success- 
fully assumed by Talleyrand, never allowing himself to be unduly 


1 On the morning after his incarceration his meditations were interrupted by the 
sudden entrance into his cell of a stranger. ‘ Who are you?’ he asked. ‘ Monsieur,’ 
replied the individual addressed, ‘I am the barber of the Bustille,’ ‘ Parbleu!’ 
retorted Linguet, ‘ vous auriez bien du la raser}’ 
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betrayed into excitement, but calculating to a nicety the moment 
when he could most effectively exchange his icy composure and 
disdainful gravity for a torrent of eloquence as unexpected as it 
was irresistible. To him, as wellas to the author of the ‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,’ may be ascribed the introduction into the law-courts 
of a style of pleading hitherto unknown there ; livelier and more 
sarcastic, but infinitely less dignified than the measured phrases 
and argumentative discussions of their predecessors, and a dan- 
gerous precedent for those who came after them. During the 
whole of his career, Linguet’s habits were those of an indefatigable 
student; even at the epoch of his greatest triumphs he rose 
regularly at two o'clock in the morning, winter and summer, 
never employed a secretary, and contented himself with one meal 
aday. He had a sincere respect for religion, and in one of his 
allusions to the free-thinking proclivities of his arch enemy 
d'Alembert exclaimed, ‘Who but a charlatan could indulge in 
theories against doctrines which are unanswerable? Can any 
rational man over thirty maintain that he does not believe in his 
catechism?’ Unsparing as he was in his critical judgments, he 
bitterly resented any reprisals exercised towards himself. ‘I wish 
nobody ill,’ he writes to the editor of the ‘ Mercure,’ ‘and will 
never be the first to attack any one; but I have sworn never to 
allow myself to be attacked with impunity, and I will keep my 
word. I am about to publish three new works; criticise them, 
and I shall be the first to thank you, provided that you keep 
within the bounds of moderation; if not, I shall have recourse to 
Voltaire, and follow the rules laid down by him how to treat a 
journalist who forgets himself.’ 

From London Linguet proceeded successively to Vienna and 
Brussels, where he published the prospectus of a new musical 
theatre, and a * Discourse on the Comparative Superiority of Surgery 
over Medicine.’ Some years later he returned to France, and took 
up his quarters in a pretty country house near Ville d’Avray. 
When the Revolution broke out he became a member of the Club 
des Cordeliers, under the patronage of Camille Desmoulins and 
Danton, and was soon after appointed secretary to the ‘ Society of 
Friends of the Liberty of the Press.’ For some time he imagined 
himself destined to play an important part in the all-engrossing 
drama, and spoke once or twice at the bar of the National Assembly. 
His natural impetuosity, however, and the utter disregard of 
pubiic opinion displayed by him, so manifestly irritated his audi- 
ence, that the president, on each occasion, felt compelled to silence 
him by passing to the order of the day. He is stated in the post- 
humous memoirs of Brissot to have contributed certain articles to 
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Marat’s journal ‘ L’Ami du Peuple,’ but the truth of the assertion 
has never been satisfactorily proved. 

Whatever may have been Linguet’s hopes of regaining his 
former notoriety under the new régime, they were doomed to be 
disappointed. At the instigation probably of some of his still 
numerous enemies, his name was included in a list of ‘suspects,’ 
and this preliminary formality was shortly followed by his arrest, 
on the ridiculous charge of having in one of his paradoxes alluded 
to bread as an unwholesome and pernicious article of food. Ar- 
raigned before the tribunal on this frivolous pretext, and denied 
the privilege of defending himself, he was summarily condemned 
to death, and heard the sentence without emotion, merely obsery- 
ing as he re-entered his prison, ‘They are tigers, not judges!’ 
Even the last consolations of religion were refused him ; before 
mounting the scaffold he asked to see a priest, but the request 
having been sternly negatived, he resigned himself calmly to his 
fate, and, quoting a passage from his favourite Seneca, added 
one more (and not the least illustrious) to the long list of victims 
of that sanguinary epoch, June 27, 1794, in his fifty-eighth year. 


CHARLES HERVEY, 





Che Akeleton of Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Mrs. DaALMAYNE (of Abergowrie) was a very clever, handsome, and 
charming woman. She was possessed of a fair-sized house in 
Queen Anne’s Gate; ‘one of those dear, comfortable old roof- 
trees,’ she would say, ‘ that are so entirely livable in;’ and so she 
seemed to find it, for she was there all the year round, except in 
August and September, when her address was ‘ Abergowrie, N.B.’ 

Few people knew where Abergowrie was, and Mrs. Dalmayne 
gave them no chance of finding out, for none of her large circle of 
London friends, her salon as she called it, were ever invited to 
the Dalmayne ancestral home. It was supposed to be somewhere 
on the Border, for on one occasion Mrs. Dalmayne had been heard 
to say, with that playful smile and little sigh with which she 
always spoke of Abergowrie, ‘We Dalmaynes were always sad 
Border thieves.’ It was odd that Mrs. Dalmayne always sighed 
when Abergowrie was mentioned. An uninitiated guest once 
inadvertently remarked this peculiarity to Miss Bunderby, the 
enfant of the Dalmayne maison, and a poetess of unutterable 
intensity to boot, and was promptly crushed— 

‘No wonder she sighs,’ growled the poetess, looking like a 
scornful thunder-cloud, and said no more. But the poor guest 
wondered on, nevertheless, and so did many others, but in vain. 
‘Dear old Abergowrie’ (everything and almost everybody was 
‘dear’ with Mrs. Dalmayne) was a useful weapon in the bombard- 
ment of that stately citadel—Society, without whose sacred portals, 
but within the shadow of whose stately walls, Mrs. Dalmayne 
untowardly remained. Once the weapon was parried, nay, very 
nearly broken, when, at the first October reception, the Abergowrie 
card, sigh and all, having been played with the usual effect on a 
sympathising audience, a bluff, hearty visitor arrived, and in a 
stentorian voice reminded Mrs. Dalmayne of that ‘delightful day’ 
he had had with her and her charming daughters at Margate last 
month. There was an agonised hush. Mrs. Dalmayne, alone 
calm, gazed at her assailant with an amused smile. 

‘Oh, that madcap freak of mine and the girls was one of the 
brightest spots in—a sigh and slight pause—a not toobright holiday. 
You know,’ turning towards her other visitors, ‘how intensely 
earnest Sir Seybore Wright is in the cause of progress and science. 
He and I talk by the hour, He calls me his aptest pupil. Well, 
wewere upat—(sigh )—dear old Abergowrie—Iand the girls—alone, 
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for we like, for two months in the year, to be alone among our 
own people. (Gwendoline, dear, you must show the illuminated 
address our dear tenants presented to us at the station.) Well, 
we were alone, as I said, when a telegram arrived from dear Sir 
Seybore dated—ah, how amused we were—Margate. ‘Come at 
once. Great scheme. Advice wanted.” We did not know what 
to do; we did not know what the scheme was. I left it to 
the girls. Gwendoline, who at dear Abergowrie lives but for the 
poor, wished of course to remain at her duty. Ermyntrude, who 
was writing that article in the “ Nineteenth Century ” this month— 
I dare say you have seen it— “ Entities and Nonentities,” and 
who only exists for art and science, urged us sadly, and we 
went. Dear Sir Seybore’s plan was for constructing in mid-channel 
a submarine convalescent home for diseases of the chest, in direct 
communication with the Channel Tunnel, on, I believe, the 
Overbeck system, Charming talks we had over the plan upon the 
jetty. We stayed there two days to rest, and then returned to— 
(sigh)—dear Abergowrie. Now, may I give you some tea, Sir 
Henry ?’ 

The bluff visitor was a useful acquaintance, and hence his 
presence at Mrs. Dalmayne’s receptions. These festivities were 
generally held on Saturday afternoons. The afternoon was a con- 
venient time. An actor or two could be got, who served as a bait 
to more illustrious visitors. Professionals of every kind would go 
to Mrs. Dalmayne’s in the afternoon, and show off their various 
accomplishments in the hope of finding wealthy patrons. Mrs. 
Dalmayne was undoubtedly in the so-called artistic set, but that 
did not satisfy her ambition. Art was all very well as a stepping- 
stone to Society. Those within the magic circle were attracted 
by Mrs. Dalmayne’s artistic teas. They came in the afternoon, 
when they would not have taken the trouble to do so in the 
evening. They came, it is true. They drank Mrs. Dalmayne’s 
weak esthetic tea in small handleless cups. They laughed and 
talked to the actors and artists. They vehemently applauded the 
singing and recitations; but they did not ask Mrs. Dalmayne to 
their parties in return, and the only glimpse she got of the coveted 
land was the distant view at a semi-public Foreign Office crush 
once or twice a year. Still Mrs. Dalmayne was not discouraged. 
In spite of these disappointments her progress was satisfactory. 
Several politicians, caught by the artistic trap, were gradually 
beginning to look upon the ‘dear old roof-tree’ as a convenient 
meeting-place wherein to discuss their party programme. They 
could hardly be called a party, it is true, being the adherents of 
the member who brought in the Deceased Grandfather’s Wife’s 
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Bill. But still, who knew but that what began with two 
members might not end in both Houses—the ‘old roof-tree’ a 
salon in reality, and Mrs. Dalmayne its queen ? 

Mrs. Dalmayne’s two daughters, Gwendoline and Ermyn- 
trude, helped materially in the upward family flight. Well 
educated, accomplished, and good-looking, they were all the most 
ambitious mother could have wished—unless perhaps that they 
were a few years younger. Ermyntrude, the eldest, was any age, 
no one quite knew what. She looked about twenty-nine—ill- 
natured people added ten years to this—but there was no certainty 
in the matter. Gwendoline owned to twenty-five. Envy said 
she disowned a decade. Ermyntrude went in for mind; Gwen- 
doline for matter. Ermyntrude enjoyed an intellectual flirtation 
with a Positivist, or even a Broad Church bishop, did not give in 
to crinolette, and was ‘rested’ by music of a sufficiently archaic 
character. Gwendoline preferred a soldier (though, owing to the 
army not being on Mrs. Dalmayne’s visiting list, she more often than 
not had to put up with a barrister), carried a small excrescence 
behind, and thought nothing so pretty as ‘ Olivette.’ In spite of 
this frivolous trait in her nature—lamented by her mother as ‘ the 
want of earnest purpose,’ and by her sister as ‘the absence of a 
great ideal’—(poor girl, it was almost time her ‘great ideal’ 
came round the corner)—Gwendoline was a social success more 
pronounced than her less worldly sister. She had had several 
proposals—only from poor artists, it is trne—but that was more 
than Ermyntrude’s luck, whose only approach to a proposal— 
though counted by her as such—had been a squeeze of the hand 
from a great art-critic one night at a party after supper, accom- 
panied, as she said, by ‘a look that searched my soul.’ The great 
art-critic, however, did not seem to have found what he was 
searching for, as he never went. any further; and Ermyntrude 
was still a spinster, darkly hinting at some great life-sorrow that 
had overshadowed her in early prime. At the time my story 
opens a ‘ great interest,’ according to Mrs. Dalmayne, had sprung 
up in the Dalmayne family, and shone as the brightest star in 
the Dalmayne salon. The ‘ great interest’ was Lord Cassiowary, 
the leader of the Opposition’s eldest and somewhat weakly son, 
who, his father being a stern Tory, was naturally an advanced 
Radical—an apostle of freethought, a pioneer of civilisation, a 
leveller, in spite of his rank, of all class barriers, an adorer of 
Burne Jones and Wagner, an atheist, a hater of tobacco, a lover 
of lemon and other squashes, and an admirer of Gwendoline Dal- 
mayne. All this, and only just twenty-two! No wonder he was 
a ‘great,’ nay, absorbing ‘ interest’ to Mrs. Dalmayne. 
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‘His opinions, of. course, are crude, and verge upon the 
terrible, but then he is so truly earnest. That night when he 
told the Vice-Chancellor that all laws were the -survival of a 
tyrannical antiquity, and that the people should be so educated 
as to be able to do without law at all, he kept his temper so 
beautifully when the Vice-Chancellor called him “a”—some- 
thinged, it is a word I really could not bring myself to mention— 
“ young ass,” and only sighed, asked for a water ice, and said it 
was a source of deep pain to him to see how blindly he was mis- 
understood. And he is misunderstood by nearly all save me and 
my Gwendoline. She, dear child, often pales and trembles before 
the enunciation of his peculiar views. The evening he advocated 
the abolition of marriage altogether, and a return to the conditions 
in the natural order, dear Gwendoline, after she had been carried 
up to her room in hysterics, put her arms round my neck and 
whispered, “ Oh, mamma, how great his soul is, but how difficult 
to read!” She has such a childlike faith in him ; and when, that 
same evening, he feli downstairs and sprained his ankle, she 
tended him as if he were her brother, and indeed Lord Cassiowary 
always says he looks upon me as his intellectual mother. It was 
wickedly rumoured that, instead of falling, he had been kicked 
downstairs by that horrid young Smithson, who was only invited 
because I was told he was a poet, which turned out to be untrue, 
and who will never be asked again; but that cannot be, as Lord 
Cassiowary would have demanded a terrible satisfaction—and they 
say the Cassiowary blood is dreadful when it is up. Oh no! 
Lord Cassiowary is entirely great, though young. In truth, a 
great young man.’ 

So was Mrs. Dalmayne wont to talk of the young lion, ’mid a 
murmuring applause from the salon; and no wonder that the 
names of Cassiowary and Gwendoline became associated together, 
and an alliance more than probable. 

The world at this time looked passing fair to Mrs. Dalmayne, 
and the door of the cupboard containing the skeleton, possessed by 
every respectable (and dis-respectable) family, seemed very securely 
locked.. The Dalmayne skeleton, grim enough in all conscience, 
took the substantial form of the eldest. daughter of the house, 
Elise, as her mother called her. 

Gaunt and glum, owning to forty, slatternly in attire, once 
seen never forgotten, Elise was awful. On the rare occasions when 
she appeared in the salon, she sat glowering in a corner, spoken 
to by few, speaking to none. If any one mentioned Mrs. Dal- 
mayne’s eldest daughter to her in a way that seemed to call for 
explanation, she was equal to the occasion, and in a voice sunk 
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almost to a whisper, with a pained look she would say, ‘ Ah, poor 
Elise! It is, indeed, a sad affliction. Nurses are so desperately, so 
awfully, careless. I think the sound of my Elise’s baby head 
against the oak dining-room floor at Abergowrie will never cease 
ringing in my ears. Darling Elise! You cannot think what a 
beautiful devotion my Ermyntrude and Gwendoline have towards 
her. It sometimes quite makes me cry to hear Ermyntrude try- 
ing to soothe our loved one with Winkopstcy’s (you know Win- 
kopstcy, don’t you? You don’t! He was here last Friday—he’s 
a great friend of the dear Lama of Thibet)—Winkopstcy’s “ Battle 
of the Huns.” Dear Ermyntrude, she has the courage of a Hecuba, 
and never flinched when she had one of our Elise’s boots (and 
dear Elise has a large foot) at her head, after one of those soothings. 
‘Gwenny, too, with her bright sunny face, seems to do Elise good. 
Such bolster fights they have in the morning ; but—(sigh)—as you 
may suppose, Elise cannot go much into Society. I am unable to 
take her out. She comes down to the drawing-room here because 
she insists upon it, and I think communion with great minds may 
have a beneficial effect on her too small one. All my friends 
know her affliction, its cause, and understand its effect. That is 
sufficient.’ 

No wonder that, after explanations such as these, the scowling 
Elise, who in reality was as sane as her mother, if not saner, was 
looked upon with pitying eye. No wonder that if, amid the ap- 
plause following one of Winkopstcy’s ‘ Battles,’ a loud ¢‘ Bosh!’ came 
from a secluded corner, it was passed over with a sad lifting of 
eyebrows and smothering of sighs. No wonder that Mrs. Dalmayne’s 
eldest daughter became known to the salon as the ‘ afflicted one,’ 
and was called so in private by the members of that select assembly. 

Time wenton. The season was reaching its height, but Cassio- 
wary was no nearer getting to the point. The Dalmaynes had 
only been to one party where any one in Society might even be 
met, and that was at the Home Secretary’s, to which, a Liberal 
Government being then in power, Mrs. Dalmayne had contrived 
to procure an invitation. There was no doubt some decisive 
and aggressive step must be at once taken. Even the salon had 
of late seen few illustrious guests. Horror of horrors, Art was 
going out of fashion! Society, heartless fickle Society, was giving 
up Botticelli, die-away greers, peacocks’ feathers, blue china and 
penny Japanese fans, and taking to crinolettes, gilt chairs, plate 
glass, primary colours, and the electric light. Tragedians of the most 
awful description raved ; tenors with no voice warbled little songs 
about ‘ It was only a Lobster Salad,’ ‘ The Death Kiss,’ ‘Crushed to 
his Heart,’ and such like ; Winkopstcy fought endless ‘ Battles,’ in 
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which the piano generally came off worst; but, alas! only to audi- 
ences of City people, bitten by the Art craze ; Government clerks’ 
families, who couldn’t afford the theatre, but whose great-grand- 
fathers having been the Honourable Mr. So and So, had there- 
fore the entrée of the Dalmayne salon; and a smattering of 
battered members of the aristocracy, to whom the portals of their 
own set were, for some reason best known to themselves, inexor- 
ably shut. At last, Ascot well over, and London, including the 
Dalmaynes, getting very hot and stuffy, help came from an unex- 
pected quarter, and hope sprang anew in Mrs. Dalmayne’s breast, 
The Duchess of Armstrong, Cassiowary’s mother, hearing from a 
friend of the family that her son had got into a set the peculiari- 
ties of which she had seen commented upon in ‘ Punch,’ sent a 
message to Mrs. Dalmayne asking if she might come to the next 
‘ At Home,’ and personally thank her for the interest she had taken 
in Cassiowary’s welfare. 

Mrs. Dalmayne, it need hardly be said, expressed herself as 
being ‘most happy to see the Duchess whenever she liked to 
come.’ In reality her delight was frenzied ; and as soon as she was 
alone with her daughters after the receipt of the news she relieved 
her feelings by a polka (actually a philistine polka!) round the 
drawing-room with Gwendoline. 

Preparations were immediately made for an ‘At Home’ ona 
scale never before attempted under the old roof-tree. A carefully 
worded invitation was sent to Cassiowary, to the effect that ‘a 
few friends of. the world of art and letters were expected on the 
17th, and Mrs. Dalmayne hoped the Duchess and Lord Cassiowary 
would give her the pleasure of their company at what she trusted 
would be, indeed, a ‘feast of reason and a flow of soul.’ Great 
discrimination was employed in the other invitations. Artists 
and actors were invited wholesale, Cassiowary having hinted that 
his mother, in spite of advancing years, was somewhat stage- 
struck ; a few Tory M.P.s, one or two Native Indian law stu 
dents from the Temple, implored to come in Eastern costume 
(costumes provided if necessary from Nathan’s), and a man sus- 
pected of having poisoned his wife, but honourably acquitted, 
though there was no doubt he had done it all the time. This 
gentleman had been the subject of much discussion, Mrs, 
Dalmayne having firmly refused to ask him, in spite of Gwen- 
doline’s entreaties ; and it was only on Cassiowary’s saying that 
unless the poisoner was invited neither he nor his mother would 
come that Mrs. Dalmayne gave way, and the invitation was sent. 
An uncle of Mrs. Dalmayne’s, whom nobody had ever seen, and 
who, it was rumoured, lived somewhere near, but over the water, 
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sent a cheque for 50/. for ‘liquor,’ so he said, but which was 
expended much more profitably in the engagement of the great 
La Scala, of Her Majesty’s, who for that sum would undertake to 
break the drum of your ear and all the windows in the house into 
the bargain. Three gowns were secretly ordered from Worth’s. 
The salon was to receive a shock on the great night that it 
would not recover for some time. On that night, when the doors 
of Society would slowly revolve and let Mrs. Dalmayne and her 
daughters in, Art was to be for ever discarded, and Mrs. Dal- 
mayne, Gwendoline, and Ermyntrude would cross the majestic 
threshold in sky blue, rancid pink, and bright orange, in the 
tightest of stays, in the largest of crinolettes, with the barest of 
arms, and the lightest of hearts. There was only one difficulty to 
be surmounted—how to get rid of Elise ? Got rid of she must be. 
The Duchess must never see her. Whatever was to be done? 
As arule, on occasions such as these, Elise was tractable enough, 
and was willing to go to the theatre or some other entertainment 
in lieu of appearing as a daughter of the house, but on this par- 
ticular occasion she was obdurate. 

‘It’s all very well, as a rule,’ she said, ‘I’d as lief as not have 
your room as your company; but I’ve an idea that there’s 
summut up to-night, and I mean to come and see the fun.’ 
The fact of the Duchess’s coming had been carefully concealed 
from her, but, in their anxiety to get rid of the household skeleton, 
the family had unwittingly shown too much of their hand. To 
threats, promises, entreaties, Elise was alike deaf, and Mrs. 
Dalmayne was at her wits’ end. At last Ermyntrude hit upon 
a brilliant idea—a sleeping draught. The very thing. There 
was one in the house, Ermyntrude having lately suffered from 
the toothache. What more easy than to put it in Elise’s coffee 
at the heavy tea, in which, when there was no one coming to 
dinner, the Dalmayne family indulged? The situation was des- 
perate, and demanded a desperate remedy. After a feeble resist- 
ance from Mrs. Dalmayne, who bleated out a few fears of the 
ultimate fate of the family if the patient never woke up, it was 
settled that the sleeping draught should be administered in 
coffee, and that its success or failure should, under pressure of 
circumstances, be left to Providence. 

The great day at length arrived, and broke with all the ser- 
vants giving warning. To do the poor things justice, they had 
had, for the few days previous, what the scullery-maid truthfully 
called a ‘hawful time.’ The housemaid grumbled up and down 
stairs at this ‘’orrible ’ouse,’ and the footman declared that he 
had ‘ never been so messed about before.’ The cook had hysterics, 
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and entreated to be sent back to her mother; but, happily, by 
five o’clock, under Mrs. Dalmayne’s skilful management, they had 
all, amid floods of tears, retracted their warnings, and were, in 
their own words, ‘hup to hanythink.’ Seven was the hour for 
the Dalmayne heavy tea, and it is difficult to say which was the 
heaviest, the tea or the hearts of three out of the four who sat 
down to partake thereof. Ermyntrude, feeling like Lucrezia 
Borgia in her worst moments, had the fatal draught carefully 
hidden away among the folds of her esthetic draperies. Mrs, 
Dalmayne sat, with the coffee-pot in front of her, in the calmness 
of despair; Gwendoline was simply riotous. The poor, innocent 
Elise alone was calm, and her usual enormous appetite was keen 
as ever. At the outset, a terrible difficulty presented itself—how 
to put the draught into the coffee unperceived. This dilemma 
paralysed all operations, and the party had munched cod’s roe and 
buttered toast for some time, unrelieved by anything wherewith 
to slake their thirst, before Elise’s imperative, ‘ Coffee, please, 
quick!’ roused the conspirators to action. Fortune favours the 
brave. Elise had a large smudge on her nose. Mrs. Dalmayne 
said, in a pained voice, ‘ Before I can give you your coffee, dear, 
I must insist upon your washing your face. Its present con- 
dition is very offensive to me, and I am sure must be so to your 
sisters. Go, dear; your coffee shall be ready for you on your 
return.’ Then, as Elise, with an emphatic ‘ Bother!’ bounced out 
of the room, ‘Now, girls, may heaven help us! Where’s the 
bottle ?’ With a shaking hand, Ermyntrude emptied the whole 
draught into the cup of coffee. Then Mrs. Dalmayne had qualms. 

‘ My loves, are we doing right? What would happen to us if 
she never awoke ?’ 

‘We should all be hanged,’ muttered Ermyntrude. 

‘Should the worst come to the worst,’ whimpered Mrs. Dal- 
mayne, ‘ you will have the melancholy satisfaction of knowing that 
your mother goes to the scaffold a martyr to the advancement of 
her children.’ 

‘ And to advancing dear Elise a step too far—out of the frying 
pan into the fire,’ langhed Gwendoline flippantly. 

‘How can you say such dreadful things? I am in such a 
tremble, I shall never be able'to meet the Duchess with that calm 
which has always been the chief characteristic of the Dalmaynes. 
Ah, my poor children!’ as a series of terrific flumps as of some 
heavy body descending the stairs a flight at a time betokened the 
arrival of the victim of the poisoned feast. In two seconds she 
was at the table, in two more she had drained the coffee cup to 
the dregs, putting it down with an emphatic ‘ Beastly !’ 
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‘ My dear Elise !’ 

‘Perfectly beastly !’ with a growl. 

‘Perhaps there was not enough milk in it,’ said Mrs. Dal- 
mayne faintly. ‘Let me give you another cup;’ and it was not 
until Elise had swallowed a second supply that her companions 
breathed freely again. At eight the family retired to dress. 
Soon after ten the guests might be expected. 

‘What shall you wear, Elise ?’ said Mrs. Dalmayne amiably, as 
they ascended the staircase. 

‘I don’t know as I'll wear anything,’ was the sullen answer. 

‘ Elise !’ 

‘In that case you had better not appear,’ said Gwendoline 
cheerfully. 

‘Oh, I'll appear, and perhaps take the wind out of your sails, 
Miss Impudence.’ 

‘Oh, I shall have no chance with you for a rival, pretty 
dear !’ 

‘Tl give it youif I have any more of your cheek; see if I 
don’t!’ 

‘Children, children, don’t quarrel so. Go to your room at 
once, Elise. You seem greatly over-excited; I advise you to lie 
down for half an hour and rest; thea you will be fresh for the 
party.’ 

‘Lie down yourself!’ shouted Elise, as she vanished, with a 
slam of the door, into her room. Twenty minutes later Ermyn- 
trude dashed in upon her mother’s toilette, and, after dismissing the 
maid, announced in gleeful voice the glad news that, judging from 
the stentorian snores proceeding from Elise’s couch, the sleeping 
draught had proved a brilliant and unqualified success. At last 
the guests began to arrive, the first being the poetess, in an amber 
‘Liberty’ silk, which clung round her muscular frame in a way 
painful to witness. Her astonishment at the fashionable appear- 
ance of the Dalmaynes was too great for words, and became some- 
what embarrassing until the opportune arrival of the man who 
had poisoned his wife diverted her attention. Thick and fast the 
people came, sniffing the unwonted perfume of the hothouse 
flowers, for Mrs. Dalmayne had indeed, so to speak, put her best 
leg foremost, and spared no expense on this occasion. Thunder- 
struck at the change that had come over the salon and its queen, 
the habitués waited in anxious expectation as to what all this 
might forebode. It began to wax late. As yet no Duchess. 
Mrs. Dalmayne’s heart beat thick and fast. Could she, would she, 
play her false? La Scala was there; but, as she would only sing 
three songs for the money, she was reserved until her Grace 
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arrived, and sat, in moody and contemptuous silence, while a 
throaty tenor warbled out something about 

As the miik-white Arab or charger bold, 

So am I sick for thee— 
a lovely thing composed by the poetess in Liberty silk. The 
throaty tenor finished at last and shrank guiltily away into the 
background, protesting nervously, in answer to murmurs of 
applause, coming principally from the poetess’s corner, that it was 
a wonder he hadn’t broke down. ‘I generally do, you know’ 
(with afeeble cackle). Stillno Duchess. Mrs. Dalmayne’s throat 
seemed to be drying up. The arrivals had ceased, and there was 
no longer any excuse to stop at the head of the stairs. Gwendo- 
line and Ermyntrude were ready to ery. La Scala looked like 
thunder at being kept waiting so long. 

‘It is awful! I must go soon to bet,’ she threatened in 
broken English. 

‘Oh no! dear Madame La Scala, only five minutes more 
and you shall begin. We are expecting some great friends 
who are rather late, and if they missed one of your lovely 
songs they would be heartbroken. See now, Herr Winkopstcy 
is beginning his “ Mort de la Vieille Vache”; after that, your 
scena, dear Madame La Scala,’ soothed Ermyntrude; and as 
luck had it, just as the Vache was expiring in heartrending 
agonies under Winkopstcy’s tender care, the stentorian tones of 
the hired butler rang through the salon— 

‘The Duchess of Armstrong and the Marquis of Cassiowary.’ 
All eyes were riveted on the great lady as she sailed into the 
room, followed by the shrinking Cassiowary, who always looked as 
if he had just jumped out of his skin and did not like it. 

‘So delighted to see you, Duchess,’ murmured Mrs. Dalmayne. 

She had just been going to say ‘dear Duchess,’ but had for- 
tunately checked herself in time. ‘Iam so glad you have come 
a propos for La Scala’s great scena.’ The Duchess smiled blandly, 
saying how pleased she was to make the acquaintance of a lady 
of whom she had heard so much. 

‘These are my two daughters, Ermyntrude and Gwendoline, 
widely differing in tastes and pursuit, but one in love for me’ 
(sighing softly). 

A slight feeling of surprise, if not disappointment, flashed 
through the Duchess. She had expected touzled hair, waistless 
clinging garments, hollow eyes and a cough; here were two 
blooming, if a little mature, damsels, arrayed in gowns of a tex- 
ture and fit such as her own daughter, Sarah, could never, owing 
to bad times and no rents, hope to wear. Her curiosity was, 
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however, soon satisfied in the contemplation of her fellow-guests. 
So interested did she become in the poetess, who, under the 
ducal eyes, shifted uneasily about in her Grecian robes, and for 
the first time in her life felt rather foolish, and so wrapped up in 
the man who poisoned his wife, eagerly pointed out to her by 
Cassiowary, that she nearly forgot her hostess sitting beside her, 
pouring into one ear a soft murmur of small talk that went out at 
the other. 

La Scala’s scena exhausted every one, including the substantial 
executant, but the Duchess had heard none of it, so engrossed 
was she in the phase of life just opened to her. 

‘This is delightful!’ she muttered. 

Mrs. Dalmayne caught the mutter, and responded effusively, 
‘Tam so glad you like these interesting people, Duchess. I am 
quite wrapped up in them. It is only in London I indulge my love 
for art. In dear Abergowrie—(sigh)—we are so taken up with the 
country and our tenantry that we have no time for such luxury.’ 

The Duchess pricked up her ears. 

‘Tenantry ? Do you get your rents ?’ 

Mrs. Dalmayne hesit: ated—* I am so stupid. I really don’t 
understand these things.’ 

‘No threatening letters ?” demanded the Duchess grimly. 

‘Oh no. They love us all so dearly. It is quite beautiful to 
see my Ermyntrude among them all. Ah, my Ermyntrude, I fear 
I shall scon lose her. The neighbouring earl——’ 

‘Oh!’ said the Duchess, smiling. ‘So there is a neighbouring 
earl! Who is it?’ 

Mrs. Dalmayne reddened. ‘ The earl—oh, the earl ’ (stammer- 
ing)—‘ah, he is quite like a son to me, and calls me his little 
mother.’ 

‘Ah, I see!’ said the Duchess kindly. ‘Don’t tell me his 
name. I shall probably see it soon near your daughter’s in the 
“Morning Post.”’ 

‘Oh, Duchess!’ murmured Mrs. Dalmayne, inwardly vowing 
that she would never approach so delicate a subject as Abergowrie 
in such company again. 

Just then La Scala began her variations on Dutch airs, and 
every one settled to attention. It was a trying time both for 
singer and audience, and began with one long high note, com- 
mencing p.p.p., getting fff. in the middle, and then dying off 
into p.p.p. again at the end. It was known among the irreverent 
as ‘La Scala’s Death Shriek.’ On this occasion it was the signal 
for an event never to be forgotten by any of those present that 
ight. Just asthe first p.p.p. was developing into an ear-splitting 
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f. a heavy sound, as of some one descending the stairs a flight at 
a time, with a violence that seemed to shake the house, startled 
the company and appeared to turn the three Dalmaynes into stone, 
Next, a small scuffle at the doorway, and a hoarse whisper of, 
‘Lor, Miss, don’t get so excited. What will your ma say? Oh, 
my poor eye!’ Then there scudded into the middle of the room 
a figure, inan old blue dressing-gown, flapping open and revealing 
a petticoat and petticoat body, with coarse black hair streaked 
with grey falling over the shoulders and partially concealing a 
face livid with rage. 

A shout at La Scala of ‘Stop that row!’ instantly had the 
desired result, and Elise, for it was none but she, turned upon her 
unhappy mother. There was a momentary and intense silence, 
Then—‘ You're a beauty, you are! You're a set of beauties, you 
are!’ gasped Elise, who now, having dropped all artificial restraint, 
evinced a cockney brogue and a Billingsgate force of language that 
lent additional horror to the scene. 

‘ Well, ladies and gentlemen and Duchess Stick-in-the-Mud, or 
whatever yer bloomin’ name is, you want a little rousin’; I'll 
rouse yer, ah, rouse yer better than that old cockatoo there,’ 
pointing maliciously at La Scala, who turned purple and speech- 
less at once ; ‘I'll tell you a tale, and a true one too, that’ll make 
yer ’air curl if you’ve any to curl. This ’ere woman, my mother, 
is a fraud from beginnin’toend. ’Er name ain’t Dalmayne at all. 
It’s Dobbs, plain Dobbs’ (voice rising to a shriek) ; ‘ father kep’ a 
pub in the Old Kent Road, ’e did, and made ’is money. Ma was 
a lady’s-maid when ’e married ’er, and after ’e died she worked 
’erself up with the aid of some tin left ’er by her brother, who 
was in the ’olesale drapery line. That girl’s name ain’t Ermyn- 
trude, it’s Jane Ann, and that one is "Tilda, and mine ain’t Elise, 
it’s plain, Liza. She ain’t got no place called Abergowrie, bless 
yer eart; we’ve none of us ever been in Scotland in our lives, 
We always ’as a week or so at Margate, and all the rest of the 
year we're in this blessed old ’ouse. She tries all she can to get 
to grand places and know grand people, and she was a-going to 
have this ’ere Duchess ’ere to-night, and she didn’t want me to 
come, ’cause she thought I should spoil sport, so what d’ye think 
they did? Why, they gave me a sleepin’ draught to-day in 
’opes I should be snorin’ while they was enjoyin’ themselves. 
Mrs. Dobbs tries to make out I’m a idjot, does she? Well, I can 
tell yer I’m not such a fool as I look. I’m as wide awake as most 
of yer. If you want to find a idjot you'd better ask that half- 
boiled shrimp there’ (with a contemptuous toss of the head at the 
terrified Cassiowary cowering behind his mother’s ample form), 
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“ell ’elp you search. They tell a lot of fibs about ’avin’ let 
me drop on the floor. It’s only ’cause I’ve not ’ad the book 
learnin’ of the other two. Old Mrs. Dobbs does lay it on thick 
when she’s put to it. I s’pose when they settled to give me the 
sleepin’ draught they took a lesson in pison from that man there 
who pisoned his wife’ (here the individual in question turned 
livid and made for the door); ‘but he didn’t teach ’em enough, 
for it only made me feel queer for a bit, and I jest slep’ a hour or 
two, and then I thought I’d come down and ’ave my revenge, and 
I think I’ve ’ad it too; so good night, pleasant dreams and sweet 
repose ;’ and Elise left the room as quickly as she came. There 
was another breathless silence, Then La Scala flounced up to 
Mrs. Dalmayne. ‘I am going; eef you aire nawt satisfoid you can 
go to law wid mee. I deed not know you keep a lunatic asylum.’ 

‘Iam so sorry. My unfortunate child has always been weak 
in the head, owing to a fall in childhood, but never like to-night; 
I shall, indeed, be obliged to place her under restraint,’ said Mrs. 
Dalmayne, white and calm, trying to stem the current of her 
departing guests, but in vain ; civilly but firmly they took their 
leave, surprise not unmingled with disgust on their faces. The 
last to go was the Duchess. 


‘Good night, Mrs. Dalmayne; I am sorry your daughter’s 
affliction spoilt what would otherwise have been a charming 
party.’ 

Then, left alone with Gwendoline and Ermyntrude, who stood, 
in their still fresh finery, looking blankly into each other’s faces, 
Mrs. Dalmayne threw up her arms, and fell senseless at her 
daughters’ feet. 


A week later, Ermyntrude, entering the drawing-room list- 
lessly, for no one ever came to call now, was surprised to find her 
mother on her knees on the hearth-rug, laughing and crying over 
a card which she held in her hand. The card ran thus :— 


‘Mrs, AND THE Misses DALMAYNE, 
‘The Duchess of Armstrong 
at home, 
Thursday, July 2nd. 
Dancing. 
‘Armstrong House, Knightsbridge.’ ‘R. 8. V. P. 














WM Pictured Meeting. 


Ir, some sweet night, out of the mist and rain, 
The sea’s hoarse cry, and the tumultuous pain 
Of storm winds, wailing at their own unrest, 
And echoing cries from my own heart unblest,— 
A sudden bell should ring, and I should hear 
Your unforgotten voice close at my ear, 

In calm conventional accents speak my name, 
And looking up should see, as in a frame, 

You standing in the doorway, with the light 
Full on your face, and close behind black night, 
The day since last we said good- bye would seem 
Like a strange tale, or half-remembered dream ! 


But how to meet ?—With gladness I would rise, 
To seek some answering gladness in your eyes: 
And finding it,—too moved to meet your smile, 
Would lean my face against your arm awhile, 
Mingling a tear-drop with the rain-drops there, 
To feel your touch so tender on my hair ! 

And though my heart would be too deeply stirred 
To give for welcome even one glad word, 

I think your heart would hear its happy beat, 
And understand that words would sound less sweet ; 
But what your voice would answer, quiet and low, 
I cannot tell,—I only long to know! 


BESSIE DILL, 





Chat Bore Amith. 


I nap just returned from a long absence in China, and I was 
smoking a pipe with an old chum of mine whom I had left a 
spruce young bachelor, and who was now a staid, flourishing 
married man. 

‘By the way,’ I said, after a general exchange of yarns and 
experiences, ‘just to finish up with, tell me about our old friend 
Smith, whom we used to call the Bore.’ 

My companion, Jones, laughed heartily at the mention of the 
old name, and said, ‘ But do you mean to say you’ve never heard 
the yarn? Well, I was very nearly letting the cat out of the bag 
straight off, but as you evidently don’t know anything about it, 
fill your pipe again and I'll tell it you. Mind, it’s a bit egotistical, 
but since you’ve asked me to tell you the story, you mustn’t accuse 
me of blowing my own trumpet, or of talking about matters which 
modest men generally leave to other people to talk about. You'll 
be astonished when you hear the end of it.’ 

So we refilled our pipes, and Jones began. 

‘You know that Smith was always a great friend of mine, that 
is tosay he and I lunched together in the City every day at a 
famous old coaching inn in Bishopsgate Street which has some 
time since gone the way of most of the famous old London coach- 
ing inns. Smith was a very good fellow, but he had a weak point, 
and the undue prominence of this weak point at all places and 
under all circumstances caused him to be looked upon as an in- 
sufferable bore. However, as he possessed a great number of good 
points, and as he was old enough to be my father and held rather 
a prominent position in the City of London, and could give me excel- 
lent advice and help me materially in my upward struggles as 
junior partner in a young City house, I winked at Smith the Bore, 
and stuck to Smith the honest, experienced, and good-natured. 

‘Smith’s hobby was Roman England. Now, had it been any- 
thing else—say pictures, or orchids, or old china, or curios—I should 
not have been so unsympathetic, but as I was never of a very 
romantic disposition, having been brought up from an early age 
in that most prosaic and unsentimental of worlds, the City, Smith’s 
interminable jargon about Roman England at times even overcame 
my patience. As an instance of his boring system, he would 
happen to light upon a name in the newspaper, say Tadcaster ; 
down would go the paper and he would start off :— 
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‘“ Tadcaster, dear me, Tadcaster. The ancient Calcaria, you 
know, of the Itineraries, on the Carlisle branch of old Ermine 
Street. Of course you know how the Ermine Street ran. No? 
Well, it started from Durnovaria, that is Dorchester, passed through 
Sorbiodunum, Salisbury, by Andover and Calleva Attrebatum, 
Silchester that is, thence over Bagshot Heath by Bibracte, which 
is Egham, Staines, to London. From London it went through 
Hertfordshire, joined the present North Road at Puckeridge, and 
on by Buntingford, Royston, Wendy, and Caxton to Godmanchester 
near Huntingdon, then called Durolipons: thence by Water 
Newton, Durobrive ; Castor, Duromagus; Stamford and Grant- 
ham. Here one branch goes on to Lincoln, the ancient Lindun, 
and York, whilst the other, that with which we are interested, 
goes to Carlisle by Pontefract, Tadcaster, and so on.” 

‘ He would detail every station, discussed the disputed questions 
of their whereabouts, talked of the antiquities dug up, until I was 
fairly sick of it and heartily wished that the Romans had stuck to 
the defence of their own rotten empire instead of coming to Eng- 
land in order to go away again and leave fuel behind them to light 
' the enthusiastic fires of such bores as Smith. He had been at the 
trouble to draw a map of Roman England with the four great 
roads delineated in different colours, and this map he always 
carried about with him, and brought out so readily that I almost 
had to pick my words and to avoid mentioning any names into 
the composition of which the syllables “Caster” or “Street” 
entered, for fear of giving him an excuse for unfolding his piece 
of paper. 

‘At last it grew intolerable. No matter what topics of absorb- 
ing public interest were in the papers, no matter how seriously I 
wanted to talk with him upon business affairs, Roman England 
asserted itself, and my weakness in showing myself a patient 
listener only served to fan his flame. So I missed one day at lunch, 
I missed two, and when I met Smith in the streets, as I was sure 
to do after these absences, I had to fabricate an excuse, and to 
make a promise to be at the usual place the next day; and when 
that next day came, it may be imagined how I had to bend beneath 
a concentration of the bore which should have been flung upon me 
at the meals I had missed. At length I resolved to cut him 
altogether; and sneaked up and down byways and alleys for fear 
of meeting him, like a felon. 

‘I saw no more of him for quite a year. One day, however, in 
the month of July, I met him. 

*s¢ Why, Jones, old fellow!” he exclaimed, shaking my hand 
heartily, “I made sure that you were dead, or that you had retired 
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upon your fortune, for I hear your firm have been making tremen- 
dous strides lately. Now, old fellow, for the sake of Auld Lang 
Syne, take pity on me; I’m a lonely bachelor, as the wife and 
daughter have gone to the seaside. Come and dine with me, and 
I'll put you up for the night—changed my address, you see.” 

‘ But the awful vision of many hours in Roman England stood 
before my eyes in its old horrible shape; and I told him—and I 
hope as an act of self-defence that it has been pardoned me—that 
I was going to start the next day for my holiday. 

‘Later on, however, I did go for my holiday. I had been very 
hard worked during the past year, and I felt in need of genuine 
rest and recreation—that rest and recreation which are denied 
those who employ their annual breathing space in hurrying and 
scurrying over countries and towns at lightning pace, and whose 
time is occupied in packing and unpacking, in catching steamers 
and trains, in squabbling with landlords and paying long bills. 

‘I found what I needed at Boulogne, where I had as much gaiety 
or solitude as I chose, the finest of air, and was within easy hail of 
business; and very thoroughly I enjoyed myself. Time sped by 
very pleasantly. Boulogne walked on the jetty, especially on rough 
days about the hour of the tidal boat’s arrival; and so did I. Bou- 
logne disported itself variously on the sands, attended balls at the 
Casino, looked on at balls in the Tintellerie Gardens ; I did likewise. 
Boulogne was not much given to exploring the river Liane, because 
Boulogne knew very well that there was nothing to be got for the 
trouble ; but I did as far as Pont de Briques, where I was upset by 
the current and hastened back just in time to stick fast on a sand- 
bank for an hour in full view of the quays and the bridge. Bou- 
logne knew very little about its surrounding country, so I resolved 
to teach myself, and returned with the conviction that, with the 
exception of Aden, rustic Boulogne was about the most God-for- 
saken spot with which I was acquainted. 

‘But the chief allurement and enjoyment of Boulogne was the 
bathing. Everybody knows how they bathe at Boulogne and other 
French watering places, so that there is no need to describe it. 
Suffice it, therefore, to remark that if the system is not abused by 
Frenchmen and women, there is no reason to suppose that it-would 
be abused by Englishmen and women. Everybody knows also that 
bathing at Boulogne in our Englishman’s sense of the word is 
dangerous. That is to say, there is a nasty under-tow out, about in 
a line with the sand bar at the jetty head, which has proved fatal to 
many a strong swimmer, and strong swimming therefore is almost 
out of the question, although the patrons of the bob-up-and-down- 
stand-in-a-circle style of bathing are as safe here as anywhere else. 
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He who thinks to have a good breather against the dancing, crested 
waves is deceived, as the notes of the guardian’s tin horn warn him 
directly he starts outward. 

‘I was walking on the jetty one fine bright morning after my 
bath, thinking of nothing in particular, unless it were the lobster 
and cutlet panée breakfast awaiting me in the Restaurant de la 
Jetée, when I heard the sweetest of voices almost in my ear— 

‘<< Well, mamma, it’s time to bathe, so come along!” 

‘I naturally turned round, and beheld one of the fairest, freshest 
specimens of English girlhood that I had ever even imagined or 
seen depicted on canvas. She was dressed in a light dress of pink 
something or other which set off her supple, rounded figure to its 
very best; and a white hat (chip hat, is it?) formed a pleasant 
contrast to the clusters of wavy brown hair which fell on her neck 
and nestled above the gentlest and healthiest of faces. 

‘Very well, my dear Enid,” said mamma, a big resolute-look- 
ing lady ; “ but pray be careful, for the sea is high, and that horrid 
horn has been going all the morning.” 

¢«¢ Never fear, mamma dear,” said Miss Enid; “I can swim like 
a duck, you know.” And she tripped off down to the sands. 

‘I am not a masher, and it is not one of the chief items in my 
holiday programme to sit and watch girls bathing, especially when 
they are attired as in England in those horrible blue shrouds which 
we call bathing dresses, but I confess that I crossed the jetty to 
watch the movements of Miss Enid, because I had grown suddenly 
interested in her ; I watched her across the sands and up the steps 
of the machine. 

‘It certainly was a rough sea, and very few people were bathing, 
absolutely none were swimming, and mechanically I descended to 
the sands. Miss Enid did not go out a '0 most young ladies, 
first a toe—drawn back suddenly with a shiver, then ail the toes, 
likewise drawn back but not quite so rapidly, then by inches the 
entire frame but the head. No, she bounced out of the machine 
head first like a particoloured ray of light, and in 2 moment was 
striking out deftly and strongly, now over a wave, now under a 
wave, as if born to the manner of it. Farther and farther she 
went out, as if triumphing in the disturbance of wave crest and 
floating spray ; then the horn blew. Mamma on the shore was in 
an agony and screamed. Both she and the horn might just as 
well have been silent, for the wind was blowing shorewards, and 
the girl could evidently hear nothing but the tumbling and the 
dashing of the waves. I looked about for the usual man in the 
boat ; he was paddling away calmly a hundred yards off. The 
horns blew and blew, and a small crowd of urchins and fisher- 
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women assembled. Enid was getting farther and farther away, 
although she was striking hard for the shore. The horn-man had 
no rope wherewith he might have gone out, and moreover, as he 
was old enough to be a grandfather, would have been of very little 
use had he done so; mamma was screaming and crying with the 
water over her ankles; and Enid was evidently fast losing strength. 
A scream from her determined me. 

‘I tore off my coat and waistcoat and plunged in. I am a good 
swimmer: I remember a long battling with the waves, a grappling 
with something heavy, but nothing more until I found myself 
lying on my stomach on the sand, a crowd of people around me, 
and two men vigorously engaged in pumping the water out of me 
according to the rules prescribed by the Humane Society. 

‘“T] revient! Il revient!” were the first words I heard. * Where 
is the young lady ?” were the first words I uttered. 

‘“ Quite safe, sir, quite safe, thanks to you,” was the answer. 
“T don’t know how to express my thanks to you for your gallant 
conduct.” 

‘The speaker, of course, was Enid’s mamma; so I murmured out 
a few commonplaces about only having done what any other fellow 
would have done under similar circumstances and so forth, and as 
soon as I felt well enough made the best of my way home through 
the crowd. 

‘Of course this led to my making the acquaintance of Enid and 
her mamma, whose name was Mountjoy; for although I would 
willingly have escaped the prominence into which my deed of 
momentary enthusiasm was sure to bring me, I felt under an 
obligation to ask after Miss Mountjoy, and moreover I was smitten 
with her. So I dined with them at their hotel and went about 
with them as if we were acquaintances of many years’ standing. I 
think Mrs. Mountjoy must have made some inquiries about me 
before permitting this intercourse, for she was one of those proud 
haughty women who do not even deem the saving of a daughter’s 
life an excuse for stooping to gush and extra-gratitude, and I re- 
member the smallest perceptible curl in her lips when my name 
was announced as plain Jones. She was very severe on “ snobs” 
and harmless holiday folk, and people who dined early and who 
did not dress according to the Parisian fashion sheets; she was 
brimful of society and society's doings, and knew more about 
“dear duchesses” and “ charming lords” than any woman I ever 
met with who condescended to spend a summer holiday at such a 
plebeian watering place as Boulogne. 

‘However, we got on very well together: I was the more en- 
chanted with Enid the more I knew of her, and [ flattered myself 
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that my ardent devotion was not unreciprocated. Still, I had not 
pluck enough to make any serious advances, much less to put the 
all-important question, although I had plenty of opportunities, as 
Mrs. Mountjoy, being of a ponderous physique, was not given to 
much active exercise, and Enid and I were left constantly alone, 

‘At length the period of my holiday was drawing to a close, and 
I felt that if the step was to be taken it must be taken soon. 

‘Enid had a hobby: she suffered from acrostics on the brain, 
Every week a pile of papers arrived from England—society papers 
which Mrs. Mountjoy devoured for their fashionable news, and 
Enid for their acrostics, and her excitement every week, as the lists 
of correct solvers appeared, was amusing to me who had hitherto 
regarded acrostics as simple puzzles for young folk. 

‘But when I was introduced to the formidable array of reference 
books, quotation books, gazetteers, geographical, bibliographical, 
and other dictionaries, when I often found Enid with a severe 
frown seated at a table littered with papers, I began to think that, 
after all, there must be something in them. 

‘One evening after dinner she said— 

‘«“ Oh, I would give anything to find out this light! It’s the 
last acrostic of the quarter, and I’m already well up for a prize, 
and I do so want to beat “Mrs. Mums” and “ Nil Desperandum,” 


who are old solvers and are always winning prizes. Do look at it, 
Mr. Jones, and see if you can make anything out of it.” 

‘I took up the paper and looked at the acrostic as if it were a 
Telegu poem or a native edition of the Koran, and I read out— 


Ancient name of English town, 
Something very near a crown. 


** You see,” said Enid, “the sides are ‘ Radical Members,’ so 
that this light must begin with R and end with M. I’ve done all 
the rest, but this beats me.” 

‘I murmured the lines a score of times with a profound air, 
but the more I thought the farther was I from solving their 
meaning. 

‘A sudden idea struck me. Smith the Bore will be sure to 
know it. Ill write and ask him. So I said in a low voice— 

‘“ Miss Mountjoy, didn’t you say you would give anything to 
find this out ?” 

‘Yes, that I would; anything in reason,” she replied. 

‘« Then,” said I, stealing her hand and a glance at Mrs. Mount- 
joy, who was dozing over the “ World,” “suppose I ask you to— 
to give me your heart and hand?” 

‘Enid blushed and said nothing: her hand was. actually in my 
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possession, so would be her heart if the Bore sent me back a right 
answer. 


‘I stole away to my hotel and hastily scribbled as follows :— 


‘“ My dear Smith,—You will think I’m resuming a long-inter- 
rupted friendship for very interested reasons. But I can’t help it; 
and when I tell you that my future happiness depends on your 
answer, I am sure you will do all in your power to help me. What 
English town in olden times was known by a name beginning with 
R and ending with M? Something about a crown? Please 
answer by return if you can.— Yours very truly, 

“HAROLD JONES.” 


‘The answer came in due course from his City office. 


‘“My dear Jones,—Only too delighted to do you a service. 
The town to which you refer is Chichester, anciently called Reg- 
num, which I need not tell you is the Latin for kingdom; hence 
the allusion to crown. 

‘s¢Reonum stood on the Stane Street, a continuation of the 
Ermine Street, one of the four great Roman roads. It ran through 
Halnaker and Bignor and Pulborough and Billingshurst———” 


‘I read no more, for the old fellow went on to describe the 
whole course of the Stane ‘Street to London; but with a beaming 
face presented myself at Mrs. Mountjoy’s apartments. 

*“ Kureka!” I exclaimed, asIentered. ‘The town is Regnum, 
Miss Mountjoy, now known as Chichester.” 

‘What followed need not be detailed; suffice it to say that I 
left their hotel the betrothed of Enid Mountjoy, subject to the 
approval of papa. . 

‘So eager was I to learn the verdict of this final court of appeal 
that I travelled to England with Miss Mountjoy and her mother, 
and put them into the train en route for a pleasant Kentish village 
whereto I was to go next week. 

‘It may be imagined that at the day and hour named I was at 
the little rustic station. 

‘Can you tell me where Mr. Mountjoy lives?” I asked of the 
station-master. 

*“ Mountjoy, sir—Mountjoy! Don’t know the name at all, and 
I’ve been here ever since the line was opened,” replied the official. 

‘A sudden chill came over me. Had I made a mistake in the 
name of the place? Was it possible that there were two places 
of the same name? A more horrible thought came over me which 
I almost blush to record, that I had been made the victim of a 
heartless hoax ; that my goddess was none but a Siren. Perish the 
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thought! I muttered, and drew out the address Mrs. Mountjoy had 
given me. “ Naseby, Harrietsham, Kent,” and showed it to the 
station-master. 

‘<< Lor, yes, sir,” he exclaimed. ‘ Mr. Smith lives there, he do, 
Left-hand road, sir, just against the Old Pilgrim Road, sir.” 

‘* But,” I said, confused, “ Mountjoy was the name given me,” 

‘“ Werry likely, sir,” said the official with a grin, “if it was 
given by the mamma, sir. You see, sir, she’s very proud and ’igh, 
sir; you'll excuse my saying it, sir. And as the name of Smith is 
rather common, sir, she allus travels by some swell name. Last 
year it were Fitz-Simmons, sir. It’s all right, sir.” 

‘Greatly relieved, I thanked the station-master and hastened 
along in the direction indicated. In a short time I came toa 
substantial-looking old Queen Anne house standing in its own 
grounds. I had scarcely passed through the lodge gates, when I 
heard a well-known and well-beloved voice exclaim— 

‘« Here he is, papa! here he is!” and Enid, all radiant with 
health and beauty, appeared in company with—whom do youthink?’ 

‘Smith the Bore?’ I hazarded. 

‘Right you are,’ said Jones. ‘And you may imagine what a 
laugh we had over it all. Of course he accepted me as his future 
son-in-law, and I’ve never had reason since to regret that I formed 


a friendship with the old fellow. And so you see, if he’d never had 
his hobby, I should never have been able to keep Enid.’ 

‘ And when I come down to see you,’ I said, ‘I must be careful 
not to blurt out anything about that Bore Smith!’ 


FRANK ABELL, 





‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 
BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


Caaprer IX. 
POLITICS. 


In general the nobility, citizens, and country people of Portugal are rude block- 
heads, incapable of good manners, ard ignorant. And this in spite of their pretension 
to be the wisest ; like the English, who admire no other people so much as their own. 
The Portuguese, except the nobility, are much more loyal to each other and to their 
king than are the English ; they are not so cruel and brutal as the latter; they are 
more moderate in eating and drinking, but more ugly in face.— Travels of Nicolus de 
Popielovo (1484). 

Tue way in which his host put himself out to entertain him 
excited in Mr. Summers another feeling beside that of gratitude 
—a mixed feeling, which we cannot express precisely in one word. 
The hospitality was not English; no English host would put him- 
self out as much for his dearest friend as Miles Wyndham had for 
a casual stranger. Yet the English were the most hospitable 
people in the world. Therefore, there must have been something 
besides a mere impulse of hospitality to account for Miles Wynd- 
ham’s generous reception of him. This something Mr. Summers 
was at no loss to discover, though he might have been at a loss to 
define it. It was certainly not that his host thought him a good 
match for his daughter, since the father plainly regarded his 
daughter as the merest child. Putting aside this motive altogether, 
and that of hospitality in part, there remained the eagerness to 
win the good opinion of one of a higher civilisation and race 
which Englishmen met with in every quarter of the world—ino 
France even, even in Germany; and, @ fortiori, in Ireland. Now, 
deference of this kind often defeats itself—provokes the contempt 
it was designed to disarm. And, perhaps, it had in some measure 
this effect upon Mr. Summers. Not even his love for Norah could 
blind him to the fact that his host’s ideas and ideals, mode of life 
and thought, were not English. His very eagerness to please 
and oblige were un-Knglish. At least, no English gentleman 
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could be so civil. No doubt there were Englishmen whose respect 
for themselves was not high enough to prevent their showing an 
excess of respect for others; but they were not gentlemen. Now, 
Miles Wyndham was beyond all question a gentleman ; but—not 
an L’nglish gentleman. This Mr. Summers had to admit in spite 
of—-or rather because of-—his host’s devotion of himself to his 
service. In fact, as we have already said, this very bribe, offered 
to avert Mr. Summers's adverse decision, really provoked it. 

But if Mr. Summers was compelled to feel something akin to 
contempt for his host’s excess of civility, it was a very kindly con- 
tempt. Miles Wyndham was a good fellow, if ever there was one, 
and Norah’s father to boot; and, therefore, Mr. Summers might 
well condone a cordiality which, though un-English and undigni- 
fied, was very engaging. 

Now his guest might have stayed a year in his house before it 
could have occurred to Miles that his hospitality was construed in 
this manner. He really was not laying himself out to win the 
approval of the representative of a supreme race and civilisation ; 
for he would have shown the same hospitality to a belated and 
benighted Frenchman or German, or even Irishman. He couldn't 
help being hospitable; nor, if he showed in his hospitality an un- 
dignified and un-English disregard of himself, could he help that 
either. But his hospitality—though it fell far below the ideal 
standard with which Mr. Summers compared it--was at least dis- 
interested. It was not aimed to propitiate English approval. 

But if Miles didn’t understand Mr. Summers’s point of viwe, 
Father Mac did. He had been educated abroad, had lived fora 
few years in England, and had had altogether a very wide and 
varied experience of men and manners. Of his experience he had 
made the most. Shrewd by nature, and by fortune forced to bea 
mere looker-on at the game of life, he saw things with the pro- 
verbial clearness of mere on-lookers. Notwithstanding, however, 
these advantages of nature, experience, and position, Father Mac, 
from national prejudice, perhaps, though he understood, did not 
altogether accept, Mr. Summers’s ideas. He did not think that in 
the Darwinian race, from the starting-post of the brutes to the goal 
of the angels, the English were the first, and the Irish the last, of 
all civilised races. He had ‘known both races in the rough—the 
English agricultural labourer and the Irish—and on the whole he 
considered that the English peasant, notwithstanding centuries of 
fair and fostering treatment, was more akin to the brute than the 
Irish peasant after centuries of such ferocious ill-usage as no other 
nation had ever suffered from a civilised conqueror. The English 
agricultural labourer in Father Mac’s experience was almost with- 
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out a spark of intelligence, religion, morality, or imagination ; dull, 
sullen, selfish, sensual ; accurately represented by the Caliban which 
‘Punch,’ with a curious infelicity, considers the most appropriate 
personification of the Irish peasantry. For the Irish peasantry, 
in Father Mac’s experience, was the very reverse of brutal either 
in intelligence, morality, imagination, or appetite; was, in truth, 
less like what Caliban was than what Ariel would become after 
some centuries of subjection to Caliban. Irish savagery, horrible 
as it was—and no one held it in deeper horror than Father Mac— 
seemed to him less like the savagery of a wild beast broke loose, 
than the savagery induced in a generous dog by ‘ dark keeping,’ 
by log and chain; and by cruel and continued ill-usage. 

On the other hand, Father Mac admitted that though the raw 
material of the Irish race might be finer than that of the English, 
the latter, with the advantage of centuries of manufacture, had 
been brought to resemble a silk purse as nearly as the staple would 
allow. 

But ‘ Non dices hodie, quorsum hzc tam putida tendant ?’ 

We wish merely to convey an idea of Father Mac’s eccentricity 
to our readers. Eccentric characters grow so rare that novelists 
have now to look for them in such out-of-the-way corners as this 
in which we find the worthy priest. Besides, a truth which has 
become a truism needs to be questioned absurdly now and then for 
us to realise it. A good many people were helped to realise that 
the earth was round, when some one years since backed by a bet ot 
500/. his opinion that it was flat. 

Moreover, this statement of Father Mac's preposterous opinions 
is pertinent to Miles’s dinner-party, where, of course, the Irish 
question came up. Why, then, not let him express them himself 
at Miles’s table? Because he wouldn’t express them there. It is 
recorded of Addison that, when he found a man so prejudiced as to 
be impenetrable by argument, he turned round and confirmed his 
prejudice by affecting to be converted thereto. Father Mac 
wouldn’t go quite to this disingenuous extent with a hopelessly 
prejudiced disputant; but he would draw him out with a dry 
irony, and, if possible, after the Socratic method, allow him to 
expose himself. 

Mr. Summers was so haunted by the scene in the ruined castle 
that he could speak during dinner only of Irish outrages, forgetting 
altogether that the topic was not appetising to Norah. To Mau- 
rice, in his present mood, it was like a red rag flourished in the 
face of a bull. No one, as we have said, loathed these outrages 
more intensely than he; but, of course, when Mr. Summers de- 
nounced them as diabolical, Maurice must needs defend them. 
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‘I don’t know that they’re more diabolical than English trade 
union outrages, Sheffield outrages, for instance; rather less 
diabolical, I should say, as there is more provocation.’ 

‘More provocation! To murder an utter stranger because he 
takes an unoccupied farm!’ 

‘What was the provocation to the Broadhead murders? That 
a starving stranger took work which no one else would take.’ 

‘Two blacks don’t make a white, my boy,’ interposed Miles, 
uneasy more at the manner than the matter of Maurice’s retort. 

‘When the two blacks are a pot and a kettle, the less said 
about the blacks at all, the better, growled Maurice. 

‘I believe the Sheffield version of the proverb is, “ La pelle se 
moque du fourgon,” as there they both make pokers and teach the 
English use of them—for domestic discipline,’ said Father Mac, 
who, also very uneasy at the aggressive tone of Maurice, sought to 
draw the English fire upon his imperturbable self. 

‘Of course there are ruffians in every country; but in every 
country except Ireland they are considered ruftfians, not heroes, 
said Mr. Summers, his mind being too full of the dastardly attack 
upon Norah to be turned easily aside from this subject. 

‘Trade union assassins are considered heroes by their trades in 
every country ; and in Ireland you have left us only one trade— 
the land. An evicted tenant has nothing else to turn to; and if 
an Irish trade union is more savage than an English, it is because 
it’s more desperate ; that’s all. It isn’t a question with them ofa 
shilling a week more or less, but of life and death; and the 
struggle, besides, is embittered by differences of race and religion 
and by a slave-driving oppression of which English trades unions 
know nothing.’ 

The sudden moderation in Maurice’s manner was due to his 
quick perception of the uneasiness of his host and of its cause. 
He was eager enough for a quarrel with Mr. Summers for other 
than political reasons; but his sense of what was due to his host, 
Norah, and Father Mac was stronger even than the strength of his 
personal and patriotic prejudices against his successful English rival. 

‘It’s the race difference you speak of that’s at the root of the 
whole matter,’ said Mr. Summers with the positiveness of absolute 
conviction. ‘The Irish have always been as lawless and turbulent 
as the English have been law-abiding.’ 

‘The English abide by the laws they have made for themselves, 
and so do the Irish. The outrages you denounce are sentences of 
Irish courts carried out and connived at by a people who, at the 
risk of their lives, obey the laws they have made for themselves. - 
The sentences are terrible, but as the secret societies can’t 
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imprison or impose fines, they can award nothing short of death. 
What you call Irish lawlessness is really loyalty to Irish law.’ 

Mr. Summers for a moment was dumb with amazement at the 
perversity of this view. At last he said :— 

‘Highwaymen are law-abiding in that sense, and this kind of 
honour is compulsory among thieves, because they couldn’t hold 
together for a day without it. I think it’s Sir Thomas Browne 
who says that hell itself couldn’t hold together without mutual 
loyalty of this kind. But it seems to me to be turning things 
altogether topsy-turvy to compare this one-sided robbers’ loyalty 
with the English respect for law, even when it makes against 
them.’ 

‘ Would the English have been loyal to the Penal Laws if they 
had been imposed upon them after a French conquest ?’ 

‘The Penal Laws are things of the past. English Catholics 
and Dissenters suffered once from Penal Laws; but no English 
Catholic or Dissenter to-day would think of resisting just laws, 
because unjust laws had been imposed upon his communion in the 
past.’ 

‘Of course not. You mistake my drift. I took the Penal 
Laws merely as an example of legislation imposed by one people 
upon another. If such laws were imposed upon English people 
would they be law-abiding ? What I mean is, the English people 
are not so stupid as to worship mere law, as law, like a. fetish. 
What they worship is self-imposed laws, of whose general justice 
centuries of experience have assured them. If the Irish had such 
laws and such experience they would be at least as law-abiding 
as the English. On the other hand, if England had been for 
centuries governed as Ireland has been, the English of to-day 
would be at least as lawless as you consider us.’ 

‘But you are under the same precise laws that we are ourselves !’ 
exclaimed Mr. Summers, almost confounded by such perversity. 
It was not only that he knew laws good enough for Englishmen 
must be good enough, if not too good, for any one else; but also 
that he felt the surest way to assimilate any people to the English 
people was to clap them under the mould of the English system, 
of which they would at once take the shape, as the Chinese foot is 
made to fit the shoe. Nor was he absolutely singular in supposing 
that you have but to clothe an Ethiopian as a European to change 
the colour of his skin. Not so long since there was a meeting at 
the Mansion House convoked to consider the best means of 
making the 200,000,000 Indian subjects of the Queen loyal; at 
which it was decided unanimously that the translation of God save 
the Queen into all the Indian tongues would secure that object. 
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It was an analogous prescription to that of Le Médecin malgré 
Ii for the dumbness of his patient. Give her hempseed ; for, as 
parrots eat hempseed and parrots talk, it stands to reason that if 
she eats hempseed she will talk also. Those who sing God save 
the Queen are loyal; therefore, to make people loyal, you have 
but to teach them God save the Queen. 

But to return to Mr. Summers and Maurice. When Mr. 
Summers exclaimed in amazement, ‘ But you are under the same 
precise laws that we are ourselves!’ Maurice of course answered, 
* Coercion Laws !’ 

‘ They are exceptional for an exceptional state of things; and, 
you must pardon me for saying, for an exceptional race. No race 
capable of committing such atrocities as, for instance, the mas- 
sacre of the Joyce family, is fit for freedom.’ 

‘Then the English are the least fit for freedom of any people in 
the world,’ exclaimed Maurice hotly. ‘ Whenever they can commit 
outrages with the same impunity that the Irish can, in Australia, 
for instance, or New Zealand, or on the high seas, no savages are 
so savage. Here’s a newspaper I got yesterday in Limerick—the 
ablest and the fairest, I think, of all the English papers—* The 
Pall Mall Gazette.” And here, among its Occasional Notes, is an 
item of Australian News,’ handing Mr. Summers the paper, who, 
with an apology to Miles and Norah, read this paragraph to him- 
self :— 

‘A young police officer was out with his coloured “ boys” a 
few years ago in one of the northern districts of the colony inha- 
bited by the Myall tribe of “ blacks.” Some flour had been stolen, 
and, to vindicate the honour of the British flag, it behoved the 
policemen to make reprisals. The rest of the story is best given 
in the words of the Sydney journalist. “They came upon a camp 
of Myalls ; surprised, surrounded them, and forced them to be 
hospitable. They ate their kangaroo, drank their water, and 
made them corroboree. After all was ended, that the blacks 
might not get away in the night and steal more sheep, the officer 
said to his ‘ boys,’ ‘Just you pull out your revolvers and shoot 
them.’ ‘The ‘ boys’ did not like it at first, but the officer was 
peremptory, and was obeyed. When the Myalls were killed there 
were three old women wailing, who did not seem worth keeping. 
‘Kill them too,’ said the officer, and they were killed. Three 
young gins (wives) were not killed; one of them was handcuffed 
about the ankles and tied to a sapling. The ‘boys’ rode on in 
the morning, leaving the officer and the young gin thus secured. 
Presently a stranger came along (and it is he who tells the story) 
and the two ate and drank together. When it became time to 
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move it was remembered that the young gin was tied up. ‘We 
must loose her first,’ said the chief, and felt for the keys. He 
had no keys; the ‘ boys’ had taken them away. What was to be 
done? ‘I cannot lose my handcuffs, he said; and, before there 
was time for remonstrance, he had drawn a pistol and shot the gin 
through the brain, and then hacked off her feet at the ankles, and 
so saved his irons.”’ 

‘It’s very old news,’ said Mr. Summers contemptuously, hand- 
ing back the paper. 

‘Yes, it’s an old story; it’s the history of Ireland. The 
history of Ireland is but a sickening succession of such stories. 
And the history of Ireland is the history also of every weaker race 
on whose lands you have settled. There are no such atrocities as 
English atrocities, where they can be committed on a weaker race 
without the fear of punishment or reprisal.’ 

Mr. Summers quietly turned to address his neighbour, Father 
Mac, not in the least because he had no answer to such an on- 
slaught, but because he considered a contemptuous silence the 
fittest rebuke to so ill-bred an outburst of folly and fury. And, 
indeed, Maurice’s temper began again to get the better of him on 
being told that the Irish were so exceptionally barbarous a race as 
to be unfit for freedom. Mr. Summers, in saying what was simply 
so true as to be a truism, had no offensive intention, and was, 
therefore, wholly unprepared for Maurice’s senseless and even 
insane charge of barbarity against the nation that led the world in 
every humane movement. 

Therefore he turned in some disgust to address Father Mac, of 
whom he made inquiries, which were unintentionally and uncon- 
sciously condescending, about his parish, people, &c. He couldn’t 
help a tone and manner of condescension even when he addressed 
a Frenchman, German, or American, still less when he addressed 
an Irishman, a Catholic, a Priest. Father Mac’s manner in re- 
sponse was the precise and polite complement of this condescension. 
With the most perfect gravity he replied to all these kind ques- 
tions in the manner of a schoolboy undergoing a vivd voce exami- 
nation, who looks anxiously up at each answer for the master’s 
approval. Plainly he passed with credit, for Mr. Summers said at 
length, ‘I shouldn’t have known you to be an Irishman.’ 

‘ Really ?’ replied the good Father, with upraised eyebrows and 
a light in his eyes that looked to Mr. Summers like an expression 
of surprise and gratification. 

‘No, I shouldn’t, indeed.’ 

‘ Yes, I’m Irish,’ regretfully. ‘ But if I’m not the rose, I’ve 
been near the rose, for I lived in England for some years. Perhaps 
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I might have lived it down if I had stayed. But after all, you 
know, Mr. Summers, being an Irishman doesn’t matter so much 
in Ireland for the same reason that Hamlet’s madness wouldn’t 
have mattered in England.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think it matters much what country a man 
belongs to,’ in a tone that suggested the addition ‘once he isn’t 
English.’ 

‘After all it’s your misfortune, not your fault, dear,’ said 
Father Mac, ‘so don’t worry about it,’ addressing Norah as she 
rose to leave the room. 


CHarrer X. 
‘17's MR. STUDDERT !’ 
I have supp’d full with horrors.—Macbeth, 


Norau stole away sick at heart, for Maurice had avoided even 
her eyes. She would have gone straight to her room to torment 
herself undisturbed, but for a forlorn hope that even yet Maurice 
might give her the chance, for which she longed, of in some way 
explaining her relations with Mr. Summers. He might quit the 
dining-room before the others to seek her in the drawing-room. 
Thither, therefore, she crept listlessly and sat down to try to think 
clearly out what she was to say to him, if he gave her the oppor- 
tunity to say anything. But she could think out nothing clearly. 
It was not the mere misunderstanding with Maurice which seemed 
to stupefy her, but the reaction after the intense strain of the 
scene with the Assassins, and a sense of the peril in which her 
father as well as herself would be placed, if Mr. Summers escaped 
their hands. This fear was not definitely present to her mind at 
the moment, but it oppressed her vaguely, as a sense of yesterday’s 
trouble oppresses you on waking in the morning, before you can 
realise precisely what it is. 

In this stupefied state she sat for some time trying to think, 
but able only to long for Maurice’s coming. At last it occurred 
to her to play his favourite song, ‘The Wearing of the Green,’ in 
the hope that he might understand and obey the signal. But 
when she had played it two or three times and had sat then in 
silent and almost breathless expectancy of his steps in the hall, till 
her last hope of hearing it had died down, she rose angry with 
herself and him, and resolved to retire for the night under the 
plea—a very true one—of a headache. 

As, however, she made for the bell to leave this message for 
her father with Nancy, she was arrested by the sound of the open- 
ing of the dining-room door and of the well-known step of 
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Maurice crossing the hall. She stood still midway, her eyes 
turned to the door, her heart beating violently, and her face to 
her forehead scarlet with shame for her stratagem, which—now 
that it was successful—seemed to her transparent and overbold. 

The step crossed the hall, but not to this door—to the hall- 
door, which was opened and shut again sharply. Norah was at no 
loss to understand what this meant. Maurice, as eager to avoid 
her society as to escape from that of Mr. Summers, had taken 
refuge from both in the lawn. For a single moment she was 
inclined to follow him, but only fora moment. Her pride deter- 
mined her not only not to follow, but not to fly him. Instead of 
retiring, as she had intended, she would remain to show as proud 
and cold and defiant a front as his own. 

But, indeed, she had nochoice. Before she could have reached 
the hall her father and his guests were crossing it. As they 
entered the drawing-room Miles looked all round it and then 
asked Norah, ‘ Has he gone ?’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘ Maurice.’ 

‘He’s not been here.’ 

‘Not to bid you good-bye?’ 

‘Good-bye!’ 

‘Yes; he’s off on some sudden business to America to-morrow 
morning, and had to return home to-night to pack.’ 

In truth, Maurice, finding or fancying himself a discord and 
discomfort to the party, and longing to be alone in his wretched- 
ness, suddenly started up and hurried away on the plea Miles 
repeated to Norah. The suddenness of the move was due to ‘ The 
Wearing of the Green,’ which had upon him the opposite effect to 
that poor Norah had hoped from it. He had no doubt—as, 
indeed, it was not possible he should have—of her engagement to 
Mr. Summers; and yet she can mock his dead hopes with this 
tune, which she knew was associated in his mind with her and 
with his love for her! Therefore, he started suddenly up and 
hurried resolutely out of earshot of all remonstrances. Neverthe- 
less, Miles, still hospitably bent on keeping him at least till 
morning, followed, expecting to find him bidding Norah good-bye 
in the drawing-room. 

Gone to America! Gone without a word! 

What was her first thought? That he had loved her. If he 
had felt for her any feeling less than that of love he would have 
taken at least a formal farewell of his old playmate, however he 
might have been disenchanted, or even disgusted, with her. She 
could not, of course, have inferred his love from the incidents of 
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the last few hours taken by themselves—from his scorn on surpris- 
ing her twice with Mr. Summers in the way he did; from his 
eagerness, first, to speak with her, and, then, to avoid her; and 
from his abrupt departure without a word. It was not these things 
by themselves, but these things interpreted by a thousand things 
in her memory—the dearest treasures of her memory—convinced 
her in the same moment that she had won, and that she had lost, 
his love. 

Lost it? In her desperation she took a sudden resolution to 
force upon him the interview he shunned, and allow him to see 
that he was everything to her, if there were no other way to con- 
vince him that Mr. Summers was nothing to her. Absorbed by 
this resolve, she hurried from the room without a word, sped 
across the hall, noiselessly opened and closed behind her the front 
door, and with a fawn-like swiftness crossed the lawn and some fields 
by a short cut to intercept Maurice at a bend in the high road. 

She made for a gap in the wall which separated the last field 
from the road, but was arrested before she reached it by the sound 
of voices, which stopped the beating of her heart. Her mind was 
so full of the terrible scene at Shallee Castle that she leaped at 
once to the conclusion that the whispered voices she heard were 
those of the same men lying now in wait for their victim. She 
was right. At least, two out of the three men, having come to 
prowl about the place, rather to assure themselves that their 
intended victim was still there, than in any hope of his falling 
into their hands, had seen Maurice quit the house, and had mis- 
taken him in the darkness for Mr. Summers. They had preceded 
Norah by but a minute along the same short cut, and were lying 
in wait in the ditch upon whose edge she stood. She could see 
in the dimness one straining his eyes, raised cautiously to the 
level of the top of the wall, on the look-out for their victim, 
while the other, with the barrel of his gun resting on the gap, 
knelt with his face upturned to his companion for the signal to be 
ready. Hardly had Norah’s eyes, wide with horror, taken this in, 
when the fellow on the look-out whispered in a hoarse and hurried 
tone of excitement, ‘ Here he is!’ and at once the face of the other 
was bent down sideways on the gunstock with one eye along the 
barrel. 

In that intense moment the faculties of this girl—little more 
than a child as she was—were, instead of being stunned, quickened, 
as the faculties of the drowning are said to be quickened. She 
saw in a moment and as bya flash that Maurice was mistaken 
for Mr. Summers ; that in another instant he would be shot; and 
that a cry of alarm would be less likely to save him than to ensure 
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her own death as well as his. Springing down she gripped con- 
vulsively with both hands the arm on which the gunstock rested, 
and whispered with a thrilling distinctness, ‘It’s Mr. Studdert !’ 

Both men, in the reaction after the intense strain of the 
moment before, were unnerved and confounded by this sudden in- 
tervention. Fora second or two the one looked down and the 
other up at her with a stupid and almost stupefied stare, while 
she held her breath in an agony of suspense lest Maurice in pass- 
ing should hear or see them and so rush upon certain death. In 
this fear she crouched down in the ditch, while still clutching the 
arm of the would-be assassin—an action which reassured the fellows 
and probably saved her from being knocked down and stunned 
with the butt-end of a rifle. Meantime Maurice passed swiftly 
with rapid steps, whose sound soon died away in the distance—so 
soon that before the men had well come to themselves he was 
out of range, though not of reach. 

Then Norah rose, trembling, or shivering rather as in an ague, 
and said again, but now pleadingly and apologetically, ‘It was 
Mr. Studdert.’ Now that his life seemed safe, there was room in 
her mind for anxiety about her own. 

The man whose arm she grasped shook her off, and whispering 
hurriedly to the other, ‘ Hould aw’ gag her,’ he darted along the 
ditch in a stooping posture. 

Before Norah could recover her breath the other fellow had 
pinioned with one arm both of hers and with the hand of the other 
across her mouth had gagged her. For minutes which seemed 
hours she remained thus dumb and helpless, in torments of sus- 
pense—fearing each moment to hear the report which would an- 
nounce to her Maurice’s murder. At length her eyes, straining 
through the darkness, saw the figure of Malachi, not now crouching, 
return, and her heart, as though released from a crushing pressure, 
gave a sudden bound of blessed relief. 

‘It wor the Captin sure enough,’ growled Malachi. ‘ Lave ge 
of her, to Shamus. ‘Ye shplit?’ he said to Norah in a suppressed 
but savage tone of rage. Norah, not knowing what he meant, re- 
mained silent, and of course her silence was understood to be 
admission of the charge. 

‘Ye bruk yere oath, but by G we'll keep ours!’ clubbing 
the musket and raising it to strike her down. 

‘I didn’t indeed, indeed, I didn’t!’ she cried, sinking on her 
knees, and holding up both hands to protect her head. Something 
childlike in both the wording and the tone of her denial reached 
and touched even the hardened heart of Shamus. 

*Hould on!’ he said, pushing Malachi back and interposing 
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himself between him and the kneeling girl. ‘Ye tould him?? 
nodding in the direction in which Maurice had disappeared. 

‘I told no one. I swear I told no one.’ 

‘ Ay, ye can shwear aisy enough ; but he tould us ye tould him,’ 
growled Malachi. 

‘He!’ she exclaimed bewildered. ‘He couldn’t. I never 
breathed a word to him.’ 

Malachi was staggered, and Shamus convinced, by her evident 
bewilderment. If she had told the Captain she must, have looked 
confused and convicted on hearing that he had accused them on 
her information ; whereas she looked the picture of perplexed in- 
nocence. It occurred, besides, to both men that she was little 
likely to fling herself again, as she had just done, into their hands, 
if she had both broken her oath and known that they knew it. 
They spoke together for a minute or twoin Irish ; Shamus plainly 
urging upon Malachi something to which the latter at first de- 
murred, and at last assented sullenly. 

Meanwhile Norah, still kneeling, watched the two men dis- 
cussing the question of her life and death, but watched them as 
idly as though they were playing upon a stage a piece in which 
she felt the most languid interest. A heavy blow, or a succession 
of blows, sometimes reduces the mind, as it reduces the body, toa 
stupor, in which any movement made is dreamy, semi-conscious, 
and mechanical. And Norah now found herself wondering at the 
odd sound of some Irish word, uttered by one of the men, and 
repeated mentally by her again and again with a dull curiosity as 
to its meaning. 

Shamus succeeded in convincing Malachi that her murder 
would endanger them more certainly than the chance of her be- 
traying them. And Malachi, with a ferocity of manner and 
language the more horrible because all his violence was now di- 
verted into that shallow channel, called upon her, under pain of 
appearing in another minute before God, to swear by Him never 
to breathe a word of what she had heard to-day, or seen to-night, 
to any living soul. 

Norah under this hail of tremendous language, which we can- 
not repeat, looked up with a childlike expression of perplexity ; 
and when at the close the oath was recited for her to repeat, she 
remained silent, still looking up bewildered, though she held the 
Testament given to her in both hands. 

Malachi again, in his fury, clubbed his musket, when Shamus, 
for the second time, shoved him aside. 

¢ Yerra whished wid yere divil’s tattoo. Shure ye’ve knocked the 
sivin sinses out av her. Lishten to me, Miss; are ye lishtnin’ ?’ 
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Norah after a pause said * Yes.’ 

Then Shamus, in as gentle a way as he knew, recited the oath, 
which Norah repeated after him mechanically, and as mechanically, 
when reminded of it, kissed the book. 

Taking it from her, the two men got through the gap into the 
road, and Norah rose slowly from her knees and followed them! 
She had followed them, walking as in a dream for some distance, 
before one of them, Malachi, looking round perceived her. 

‘Where the h are you coming to?’ he cried furiously. 

She stood still as a statue, looking at him as at a casual 
stranger who had asked her some question she hadn’t quite under- 
stood, till Shamus, returning to her, said— 

‘Ye’d better go home, Miss—home—this way,’ turning her 
round. 

Then she walked back, watched by the two men till she had 
recrossed the gap and the first field on her way home. 

‘I’m in dhread it’s a bad job. Her brain’s turned,’ said Shamus 
with some compunction. 

‘A bad job! It’s the savin’ av us. Whether she shplits or 
not now, nobody ’ll mind her.’ 

Norah walked straight back to the house and into the hall 
without waking from her stupefaction. In crossing the hall she 
came face to face with Nancy, who uttered an exclamation that was 
almost a scream and nearly dropped the tea-tray she was carrying. 
As, after her manner, she had left the drawing-room door open 
behind her, Miles heard the startled cry and hurried into the hall. 

‘Good God! Norah, what is it?’ he exclaimed, on sight of 
her ghastly ghost-seeing face, while he hurried forward to put his 
arm about her, and half-lead half-carry her into the dining-room. 
He helped her to a sofa, and would then have disengaged himself 
to fetch her a glass of wine from the table, if she had not clung 
convulsively to bis arm. 

‘Don’t go!’ she cried in a voice and with a look of terror. 

‘Only to get you a glass of wine, darling.’ 

But as he tried gently to disengage himself, she only cried 
more piteously, ‘ Don’t go!’ while clinging to him as for life. 

Miles was utterly unmanned. ‘No, my darling; no, my own 
darling. Nancy! Oh,my God! Nancy! Father Mac! Quick! 
There pet, there!’ laying her head against his chest, kissing again 
and again her chill forehead and murmuring broken words of en- 
dearment. ‘Mac, what is it?’ he cried in a tone of agonised 
anxiety as the Father hurried in and stood looking down at Norah. 
At heart he was hardly less moved than Miles, but, beyond a sud- 
den pallor, his face showed little emotion. Stepping to the table, 
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he poured out a glass of wine which he put to her lips, saying 
with a kind of gentle authority, ‘ Drink it, dear.’ 

Norah raised her head and drank a little of it from his hand, 
for with both her own she still clasped her father’s with the clutch 
of the drowning. 

‘ What is it, Mac?’ asked Miles again, looking up as for sen- 
tence into his friend’s face. 

Father Mac, holding the glass of wine in one hand and with 
the other smoothing half-mechanically Norah’s hair, was looking 
down into her face with a haggard look of mingled trouble and 
perplexity. ‘It’s fright, Miles. She’s had a fright of some kind, 
Norah dear, you know me, don’t you?’ 

Norah looked up into his face with a wan smile, and, disengag- 
ing one of the hands which clutched her father’s, raised it to take 
that which was stroking her hair, and to press it against her cheek, 

Father Mac’s lips quivered, for there was something in the 
action at such a moment that expressed the girl’s love for him 
better than all the words in the world. He stooped to kiss her 
forehead and then held the glass again to her lips. ‘ Finish it, dear,’ 

The wine brought her somewhat to herself. After she had 
drunk it, she shuddered, and then began to shiver violently and 
incontrollably. 

‘You’ve been dreaming, dear, and had a nightmare,’ said 
Father Mac, seeing that the scene of terror, whatever it was, was 
coming back in a definite shape before her mind’s eye. ‘Get her 
to bed, Miles, and sit with her till she falls asleep.’ 

‘But the doctor ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I'll go myself for him. But she'll be all right in 
the morning,’ hopefully, though he was not hopeful. 

‘And you'll come back, Mac ?’ wistfully. 

‘Of course, I'll come back. Get them to put her at once to 
bed; and then don’t leave her, and don’t question her.’ 

They spoke in a kind of sick-room whisper, which Norah heard, 
though she didn’t heed, for her mind was waking up and struggling 
to recall the scenes which had stunned it, as we struggle, on waking, 
to recall a dream. 

‘ You'd better go to bed, dear,’ said Father Mac aloud to her, 
drawing her hand towards him as though to help her to rise. She 
rose at once and reached the door with her father’s help. Then 
she turned to say suddenly and excitedly— 

‘You'll stay here to-night, Father Mac. You'll not go home. 

‘Yes, yes, dear, I mean to stay.’ 

Her father imagined she wished him to stay for her own sake 
as company; but Father Mac strongly suspected that it was for 
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his own sake she asked it. He stopped Nancy as she was hurrying 
upstairs to help Norah to bed. 

‘Where was she, Nancy ?’ 

‘Indeed thin, yere rivirence, it’s meself that doesn’t know 
where she was; barrin’ she went down to the Lodge to send 
Eileen of a message, an’ seen it in the avenue.’ ‘It’ was a ghost. 
Nancy might almost as soon be persuaded that there was no such 
thing as a ghost as that Norah hadn’t seen one that night. 

‘Tut! Don’t talk that nonsense to her. Don’t talk at all to 
her to-night. Dry your eyes and look as if nothing had happened.’ 

The advice was hardly happy, for Nancy, in attempting to 
give this disengaged expression to her face, looked as though*she 
was screwing down the valve to the verge of explosion upon some 
horrible news. 

Father Mac went down to the Lodge and heard that Norah 
hadn’t been there since morning. Then, sending Paddy Doyle for 
the doctor, he hurried back to make a thorough search of the lawn, 
the garden, and the outhouses. He had provided himself with a 
dark lantern, which he flashed into every covert and corner in vain. 

Returning to the house, he found Mr. Summers pacing the hall 
to and fro in great anxiety. 

‘I thought it was the doctor,’ he said, in a nervous tone of 
impatience as Father Mac entered. ‘What is it? What has 
happened to her? No one seems to know.’ 

Father Mac glanced keenly at him. He was amazed at the 
interest he showed. However, he answered in his usual quiet way, 
‘No; no one knows. She’s had a bad fright, I suspect.’ 

‘ Again!’ exclaimed Mr. Summers. 

‘ Again?’ echoed Father Mac interrogatively. 

Mr. Summers had been surprised out of the exclamation; but 
after a moment’s thought he decided that it was best for Norah 
to inform Father Mac of the whole affair. As priest of the parish 
he would be at once the best adviser and the best protector she 
and her father could have, 


Cuapter XI. 
MR. SUMMERS SUCCEEDS, 


Heaven is there 
Where Juliet lives; every unworthy thing 
Lives there in heaven and may look on her; 


But Romeo may not. Romeo and Juliet, 
Next morning found Norah in a state of extreme nervous 
prostration. She was startled at nothing and wept for nothing, 
and could not bear to let her father out of her sight for a 
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moment. Such symptoms were the more alarming to her dis. 
tracted father, as Norah naturally was the least hysterical or lack- 
adaisical of girls. Up to this she had hardly known what illness, 
or what nervousness, meant. 

The doctor said there was nothing specifically the matter with 
her; that it was ‘ on the nerves’; and that only tonics, time, and 
change of scene could shake it off. He asked her father, but 
forbore to ask herself, what sudden shock had so prostrated her. 
Miles said he couldn’t imagine, and feared to inquire at present 
what had terrified her. The doctor approved of his prudence in 
keeping the subject out of her sight at present, and pronounced 
sagely and safely that what she wanted most at the moment was 
sleep. This was late on the night of her seizure. 

But she didn’t fall asleep once that night, and could hardly 
be persuaded even to close her eyes. When she did close them 
for a few minutes it was only to open them again with a start, and 
to look round in terrified anxiety for her father. As she insisted, 
besides, on having a blaze of light in the room, the conditions 
were not favourable to sleep, even if she had been thereto inclined. 

After such a night it was little wonder that the morning found 
her, as we have said, in a state of pitiable nervous prostration. 
Not less prostrate, in another sense, did it find poor Miles. He 
was of that Irish temperament which is subject to such extreme 
and sudden changes, with spirits ever either at spring or neap tide; 
and now the very sun of his life seemed to set suddenly at noon. 
He took the gloomiest view of Norah’s state, and thought of 
nothing less than the loss of her life, or her reason. He sent off 
again at early morning for the doctor, who had promised already 
to return to his patient almost at the dawn; and he spent the 
interval between the despatch of Paddy Doyle and the doctor’s 
arrival in stealing to and fro every few minutes between Norah's 
bedside and the window which commanded the road. 

When the doctor did arrive at last he could say or do no more 
than he had said or done already. He could induce sleep, which 
was the thing of immediate importance; and then tonics and 
change of scene would do the rest. He laid all stress, however, 
of a permanent cure upon complete change of scene. Miles was 
very much impressed by his recurring to this again and again, 
little thinking that the special emphasis laid upon the prescription 
was of Father Mac’s suggesting. 

Upon hearing Mr. Summers’s story Father Mac had no doubt 
at all that Norah had fallen again into the hands of these 
scoundrels ; who, lying in wait for Mr. Summers, had been sur- 
prised by her on her way to the Lodge, and had terrorised her to 
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silence by threats and treatment more horrible even than those by 
which they had extorted the first oath of secrecy. 

When Mr. Summers had finished his story, Father Mac 
walked up and down the drawing-room in a state of agitation 
extraordinary in him. His horror as a priest of these secret 
societies, and as a Christian of their dastardly and diabolical out- 
rages, was intensified a thousandfold on hearing how his Norah 
had been their victim. Suddenly he stopped midway in his walk 
to say rather to himself than to Mr. Summers— 

‘I shall hang those men!’ 

Even Mr. Summers was impressed by the calm intensity of 
his manner in making this resolution; but to any one who knew 
Father Mac, his words and their tone would have sounded as the 
death-warrant of the assassins. At least he would give his life to 
hunting them down. 

Mr. Summers, accepting for himself much of Father Mac’s 
emotion, expressed his thankfulness for the interest he took in his 
safety ; and then called the good Father’s attention to Norah’s 
case. She also was to be considered. Father Mac looked at him 
curiously. 

‘To be sure,’ he said. ‘I mustn’t forget her.’ 

Mr. Summers, having thus diverted his attention from him- 
self to Norah, proceeded to urge his plan of inducing her and her 
father to stay with his people in England until this business had 
blown over. 

‘It’s the most bracing place in all England,’ he said, speaking 
of Springthorpe, in whose neighbourhood his home was. 

Father Mac remained silent, looking at the matter in all its 
bearings. He didn’t leave out of consideration Mr. Summers's 
motive for the invitation, which his emotion in the hall had be- 
trayed to him; but he had his own reasons for thinking that this 
affair might very well be left to take care of itself. On the other 
hand, this absolute change was the thing of all others which 
Norah would need most, and could not otherwise get. Finally, 
therefore, he resolved to further Mr. Summers’s hospitable design. 
To this end he walked down the avenue with the doctor, after 
his first visit; explained to him that he had just heard what the 
shock was which had so prostrated Norah; and that it was of a 
kind only to be shaken off by an immediate and complete change. 
On this hint the doctor spake to Miles with such urgency and 
iteration of the absolute necessity of a change. 

Soon after the doctor’s second visit Norah fell into a profound 
sleep, and then Miles crept away to seek Father Mac and get what 
comfort he could from him. He went first to Maurice’s room, 
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where the Father was to have slept, but the bed had not been 
slept in. Then he sought him in all the sitting-rooms, and finally 
in the kitchen, where he heard from Biddy that he had been 
pacing up and down the drawing-room most of the night—sending 
her, Biddy, from time to time to ask how Miss Norah was; and 
that he had gone out early, probably home. Biddy then pro- 
ceeded to make a good deal of her own virtue in sitting up all 
night also; omitting to say that she daren’t go to bed without 
Nancy (who wouldn’t leave Norah) with ghosts about. 

Miles was so utterly unnerved and unhappy that his disap- 
pointment at not finding Father Mac was great. He consoled 
himself with the certainty that he would soon return, and indeed 
before he quitted the kitchen Father Mac entered it, carrying in 
his hand a fragment of a brown frock, on which a great hob-nailed 
boot-sole was printed in mud. 

The Father had gone out to make a thorough search of the 
ground by daylight, and had found this fragment in the ditch 
where Norah had crouched. Malachi, in rising, had got his foot 
on her skirt; and as he shook her off and Shamus dragged her to 
him to pinion and gag, the skirt gave way, and this tell-tale frag- 
ment remained embedded in the clay, with the impression in mud 
of the sole of Malachi’s boot on its upper surface. 

‘ How is she, Miles?’ 

* She’s asleep at last, Mac, thank God! It’s a bit of her dress!’ 
he exclaimed, as he looked more nearly at what Father Mac held 
in his hand. 

‘Make usacup of strong tea, Biddy, and bring it into the 
dining-room,’ said Father Mac, to divert Biddy’s open-mouthed 
attention. Then, glancing significantly at Miles, he preceded him 
to the dining-room. 

‘It is her dress!’ exclaimed Miles again, when they had 
entered the room. 

‘ The one she wore last night?’ asked Father Mac. 

‘TI can’t remember.’ 

‘Nancy will know. I want to be sure, Miles.’ 

Miles stood as though rooted to the spot, staring at the frag- 
ment of dress as if listening to the tale it told. Then he looked 
up in Father Mac’s face with a piteous expression that seemed to 
ask at once to know, and yet to be spared, the worst. ‘ Mac!’ 
was all he said, but the tone in which he said it was heartrending. 

* She’s been frightened, Miles, that’s all. Will you promise to 
be ruled by me, if I tell you the whole story ?’ 

‘You know it ?’ 

‘Yes, I know it; but I’m allowed to tell it only on condition 
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that you go by my advice.’ And, indeed, this was virtually the 
condition imposed by Mr. Summers. If Father Mac would engage 
that Miles should not endanger himself and his daughter by an 
attempt to bring the miscreants to justice, then he might disclose 
the whole story to him. 

‘You need no promise for that, Mac,’ said Miles almost re- 
proachfully ; for always in all troubles he had turned first to 
Father Mac for sympathy and advice. 

Then Father Mac told the tale he had heard from Mr. 
Summers, adding his own conjectures as to its sequel, of whose 
general accuracy he was almost as certain as though Norah herself 
had confirmed them. 

‘Devils! A girl! A child! Mac, there’s not a moment to 
lose. I'll scour the country. Ill , 

‘You'll kill Norah. What made her cling to you last night 
and not let you from her sight fora moment? Fear for herself? 
It was fear for you. She was in an agony of terror yesterday lest 
you should hear of it from Mr. Summers ; and, if she had an idea 
you knew of it now, it would ruin all chance of her recovery.’ 

‘Devils!’ hissed Miles again through his set teeth; and then 
with sudden helplessness he appealed to Father Mac: *‘ What can 
I do, Mac?’ 

‘Take care of Norah. J’ll take care of them,’ with an iron 
setting of the jaw and a cold glitter in his grey eyes. ‘ You must 
take her away at once out of the county, and out of the country, 
if youcan. This Mr. Summers is extremely anxious that you and 
she should go on a visit to his people, and I should certainly 
accept the invitation.’ 

Here Biddy’s entrance with the tea suspended the conversa- 
tion. On her entry Miles stole upstairs to make sure that Norah 
still slept. While he was in the room he took care to notice the 
dress she had put off last night, and remarked at once that a piece 
of the size and colour of that Father Mac had found had been torn 
out of the bottom of the skirt. 

‘Yes; it’s out of the dress she wore last night,’ he said on his 
return to the dining-room. ‘ Mac, they'll be about again to-night,’ 
he added, with the thought and thirst for revenge in his eager look 
and tone. 

‘I think not—I hope not. By this the scoundrels have 
reported to their secret society; and, if they were trapped here 
to-night, neither your life nor Norah’s would be worth a week’s 
purchase. ‘hese societies can exist only by terrorism. They are 
built upon murder and cemented with blood; and it is a matter 
of mere policy with them to make terrible examples now and 
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then, at once to show and to strengthen their power. If you gave 
them reason to think Norah had broken her oath she would be just 
the kind of example of all others they would strain all their 
power to make—for the whole country would ring with the 
atrocity. Besides, even if you escaped the danger, you could not 
escape the dread of it. What would your lives be worth, if you 
were in constant fear for hers, and she for yours? No, Miles, 
you must abide by your bargain, and be ruled by me. You must 
take Norah well away for a time: and I do not know that you 
could take her to any better or more bracing place than Spring- 
thorpe, in Yorkshire, where Mr. Summers’s people live.’ 

‘Do you think she'll be well enough to be moved?’ asked 
Miles despondently, after a pause. 

‘From what the doctor told me I should say she would be 
well enough after a single night’s sleep. He says she has a con- 
stitution of extraordinary vigour to draw upon.’ 

Miles was infinitely relieved to hear that the doctor had spoken 
as hopefully to Father Mac as to himself, for he feared in his 
despondency that the doctor had ‘ prophesied smooth things’ only 
to soothe his agony of anxiety. 

‘And then, there’s—there’s Mrs. Wyndham,’ said Miles, not 
venturing, as he said it, to look even his old friend in the face. No 
one had less reason than Father Mac to like this grim Protestant. 

‘Have you sent for her?’ 

‘Not yet. I was going to send tlis morning to her—at 
least, to telegraph,’ hurriedly and guiltily. 

‘ Wouldn’t a telegram be rather alarming ?’ suggested Father 
Mac, considerately. ‘I think I should wait till Norah waked, and 
then you might telegraph, if she was worse, and write, if she was 
better.’ As it was absolutely impossible that Norah could be 
worse after a sleep, the advice was well based. 

‘That would be better,’ assented Miles, much relieved. 

‘And you might mention your acceptance of Mr. Summers's 
invitation in the letter; as Mrs. Wyndham, no doubt, would be 
glad to stay a week or two longer with her own people.’ 

This was the difficulty which was in Miles’s mind when he 
mentioned Mrs. Wyndham. What would she say to an invitation 
in which she was not included? She was certain to return post- 
haste either to get herself included, and so to make their visit a 
misery and martyrdom, or to put a peremptory veto on Norah's 
going without her. 

While these thoughts held Miles silent, Father Mac was con- 
sidering a way out of the difficulty, of which he had as clear 4 
view as the lady’s husband himself, 
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‘ By the way, Miles, if Mrs. Wyndham is likely to question 
Norah about the cause of this shock, she’d much better not be 
told of her illness at all.’ 

‘No,’ said Miles, hesitatingly, but rather reflectively than 
doubtfully. 

‘And one advantage of this visit would be the keeping them 
apart till the thing had blown over.’ 

‘But if Norah shouldn’t be fit to travel before her mother 
returns?’ objected Miles. 

‘Oh, she’ll be fit to travel to-morrow. You might break the 
journey in Dublin’—‘and the news, too,’ he thought, but said, ‘ And 
write from there to tell Mrs. Wyndham you were en route for a 
run over to England on a visit of a week or two to Mr. Summers.’ 

This bold advice to a husband might be considered ‘ bad form’ 
even from such a friend as Father Mac, if it had not assumed the 
shape of consideration for Mrs. Wyndham as well as for Norah. 
In such things the transparency of the pretence doesn’t matter in 
the least so long as the propriety of some pretence is preserved. 

To this well-intentioned advice Norah owed her being hurried 
out of the way of one more chance of an explanation and recon- 
ciliation with Maurice. On the day after his return home he 
started off to Limerick to receive his final instructions, and there 
learned that he couldn’t, if he would, embark for a week. 

Nor now would he, if he could, have embarked before. A 
lover of his age and temperament was sure, after a day’s prostra- 
tion of despair, to begin to have doubts of his doubts. On his 
return from Limerick, after a sleepless night of reconsideration, 
he resolved to see her, if only to have the last spark of suspense 
put out. He couldn’t believe the very evidence of his eyes accus- 
ing Norah of such unmaidenly facility. He would believe only 
Norah herself against Norah. When the reaction of his despair 
had carried him back to this point—the third day after his flight 
from Clonard—he returned to it to find she had gone on a visit to 
Mr. Summers! Without waiting to hear the rest of Nancy’s 
news; without even hearing the eager beginnings of her budget, 
he flung from the house, as a suicide from life—in blind, blank, 
mad desperation. 


Cnartrr XII. 
AUNT WINNY. 
Fuss is like getting on horseback in a ship.— Jess of Hieroeles. 


NAncy’s breathless news was inaccurate. Norah on the third 
day was, in the doctor’s opinion, almost too ill to be moved; but 
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so distressing was her nervous anxiety to get away at once from 
the place that he considered her careful removal the less evil of 
the two. The truth was that the girl in her present prostration 
suffered agonies of terror in the absence of her father from her 
sight for an hour; and all her anxiety was to get him out of the 
range and risk of the assassin’s bullet as soon and as far as possible, 
Miles, we know, had his own reason for a speedy departure, and 
therefore he too was relieved by the doctor’s decision that the 
exposure and fatigue of a journey would, on the whole, hurt her 
less than the continuance of this fretful, fearful anxiety to get 
away. But then this exposure and fatigue must be reduced toa 
minimum, to—at the very farthest—as much as might be involved 
in a journey to Dublin. In Dublin she ought to stay some time 
to recover from one journey and recruit for another. Therefore 
she had not (as Nancy unintentionally gave Maurice to under- 
stand) gone under her father’s escort straight off with Mr. Summers 
to his home, but to her aunt in Dublin. 

As for Mr. Summers, he had, of course, quitted his host’s dis- 
tracted house on the morning after Norah’s attack of illness, having 
first been made happy by Miles’s acceptance of his invitation. 
Father Mac escorted him to Limerick, where all danger from the 
mistake of his identity would be well left behind. The good 
Father was repaid for his kindness by having the whole Irish 
question put into a nutshell for him by Mr. Summers. 

Beginning with the axiom that the raison W@étre of Ireland 
was the advantage of England (put beyond dispute by the relative 
size and position of the two islands), he proceeded to show that 
Providence had hardly less indisputably pointed out the particular 
advantage the less island was meant to be to the greater. The 
absence of minerals and the excessive rainfall indicated that Ireland 
was designed as a pasture to supply England with meat. Fora 
purely pastoral country, however, it was over-peopled by at least 
two millions, and this surplus population was the one difficulty 
and danger to be met. There were two ways of meeting it— 
starvation and emigration. The Irish seemed to prefer the former, 
but English humanity preferred the latter. Ifa tax were levied 
on every acre sown with flax, cereals, and potatoes, and its proceeds 
devoted to draughting the surplus population to America, Ireland 
in a few years would be an Arcadia of pasture and peace, To all 
which Father Mac listened with a saturnine kind of patience, 
merely muttering Tacitus to himself, ‘ solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant,’ and suggesting to Mr. Summers the third way of meet- 
ing the difficulty discovered by Swift. As Mr. Summers had 
never read Swift’s ‘Modest Proposal,’ he accepted Father Mac’s 
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advice to read it, given so seriously, in perfect good faith, and so 
they parted. 

Having thus accounted for the dispersion of the party, we shal] 
follow Miles and Norah to Dublin. 

Miles’s devotion to Norah was something beautiful to see ; it 
was so searching, unremitting, and unobtrusive. All his thought 
was given wholly to her; and of this thought not more was given 
to what he could do for her, than to how he could do it without 
disturbing her with the notion that he was worrying himself about 
her. His attention to her was silent and subtle as the sunshine 
which quickens unseen the buried seed. 

Now, it was not nature only which taught Miles this way of 
doing kindnesses, but the exemplary sister to whose house they 
hastened; and she taught him as the Helot taught the Spartan 
sobriety. This is the teaching which tells. No doubt an admir- 
able example is better than an admirable precept ; but better than 
both is an infamous example. Horace’s father knew well what he 
was about when he taught his son by pointing to examples to be 
avoided :— 


Insuevit pater optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quaque notando, 
Quum me hortaretur, parce, frugaliter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo quod mi ipse parasset : 
‘ Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius, utque 
Barrus inops ?’ &e. 

Suppose Horace’s father had pointed out to him models to be 
followed, what would have been the effect upon the lad? He 
would have hated the prigs, of course, and, through them, their 
virtues. But by pointing out Helots to him he pressed his hatred 
and disgust into the service of virtue. For we all have a deal 
more hatred and disgust than love and admiration to dispose of ; 
and, while our love and admiration are adulterated with mortifica- 
tion and envy, our hatred and disgust are undiluted. Hence we 
are so much more impressed by an infamous than by an admirable 
example. How many converts would a temperance lecturer make 
if he had only exemplary teetotallers to point to? 

But we strike a tin tack with a sledge-hammer in bringing all 
this to bear upon that mild little old maid, Miss Winifred Wynd- 
ham. This was the little woman who taught her brother Miles to 
abhor fussy kindness. Her forte,as she always felt and often said, 
was her wonderful power of sympathy. If you had a sick head- 
ache, she would buzz by the hour about you, asking a hundred 
questions and proposing a hundred remedies. If you were tired 
to death, she would insist on shifting you or your position every 
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other minute. You were hurried from chair to chair and from 
couch to couch; you had your head raised and lowered, and twisted 
to this side to be out of the glare and to that side to be out of the 
draught, till you wished either she or it were off. If you were in 
low spirits, she would enter so thoroughly into your feelings as to 
draw a long face and a thousand pictures of trouble and death. 
If you were ill, her restless anxiety kept her rustling in and out 
or about your room ; talking in whispers as soothing as the escape 
of steam at 200 lbs. pressure; waking you to make sure if you 
were asleep, or cheering you, when you couldn’t sleep, by the 
‘Prayers for a Sick Person when there appeareth small hope of 
Recovery.’ 

Hers was not, perhaps, the most suitable convalescent home 
in the world for Norah, but it was the only one available. It was 
at least better than an hotel, and—less expensive. Alas! that poor 
Miles had this to consider ; or, rather, he had it forced upon his 
consideration by Norah. Since, as a child, she took in hand the 
management of the house, her one aim had been to get and keep 
out of debt; and she was little likely to allow her father to trans- 
gress the rigid economy she imposed on him, when it was only her 
own comfort that was to be considered. 

When they drove up to Aunt Winny’s door she was on the 
steps to meet them, wild with curiosity to know the reason of 
so sudden and unlooked-for a visit. ‘ Now, father, remember!’ 
whispered Norah to him impressively, in allusion to her strict 
instructions to him to treat her as in the most robust health. 
He was to order her here and there and up and down, and to 
reverse their present relations, accepting from her all the atten- 
tions it was hitherto his happiness to bestow on her. If he once 
so far forgot himself as to treat her as an invalid, or to lead Aunt 
Wiuny to regard her as such, she would straightway turn the 
tables on him by asking after his head or his heart. 

Allowing her father only to hand her lightly out of the cab, 
she sprang up the steps with an effort and kissed her aunt, in a 
kind of buoyant, impulsive manner, little suggestive of the languor 
of illness. Nevertheless her aunt exclaimed: ‘My dear child! 
how ill you look!’ 

‘ And I thought I looked charming!’ exclaimed Norah in turn 
in a tone of dismay. ‘But I believe it’s the reflection of your 
ribbons, aunt.” For Aunt Winny affected broad, bright yellow 
ribbons. Having thus diverted her aunt’s thoughts to the becom- 
ingness of her own headdress, Norah escaped out of the trying 
tell-tale daylight into the house. 

‘What is it, Miles?’ gasped Aunt Winny, choking with 
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curiosity, when the luggage had been deposited in the hall, and 
the cab discharged, and the three were together in the dining- 
room. 

‘ What’s what?’ asked Miles, evasively; and then, looking at 
the well-stocked table, where a compromise between tea and 
dinner was laid out, he added, ‘ Faith, Winny, it’s you that knows 
what’s what. I never saw anything more comfortable, or wished 
more to see it. Run up, Norah dear, and take your things off, for 
I’m ravenous.’ 

On Norah’s departure, Aunt Winny, before she could follow 
her, must hear the reason of their visit, or die. 

‘It’s some trouble, Miles?’ 

‘Our visit ?’ he cried jocosely. 

‘Miles, I must know it,’ she said with the solemnity of an 
adjuration. ‘I can bear this unhappiness of suspense no longer.’ 

‘Weil, Winny, he answered, also with sudden solemnity, 
‘the truth is, we’re both quitting the country!’ Aunt Winny’s 
face of horror at this announcement was a study. Three reasons 
for their flight occurred to her—all equally scandalous—to escape 
Mrs. Wyndham, or their creditors, or Kilmainham. 

‘I saw it in her face!’ she gasped, alluding to Norah. 

‘And well you might, poor child! She’s in great trouble 
about her dress’ (‘ disguise,’ thought Aunt Winny), ‘and she wants 
you to advise her.’ 

Aunt Winny sat down in helpless horror. ‘I never thought of 
anything like this!’ she groaned. 

‘Well, and we didn’t till a day or two since. We've had a 
young English fellow staying with us, and he insisted on our re- 
turning his visit at once; but, of course, Norah couldn’t think of 
going among strangers without advice from you about her dress.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Aunt Winny; and, shall we confess it, there 
was almost more of disappointment than of relief in the ring of 
the ejaculation. She would have been inexpressibly distressed by 
the occurrence of any of the three calamities she had imagined ; 
but then there was at once a sensation lost and a prediction un- 
fulfilled. She had shaken her sympathetic head scores of times 
over the probabilities of trouble to Miles from his creditors, from 
his wife’s temper and extravagance (she hated Mrs. Wyndham), or 
from Norah’s monstrous political opinions (for Winny detested the 
Irish as only an Irish Tory could). 

Miles, noticing the disappointment in her tone, proceeded 
diplomatically to appease her. ‘She seems to think no one has 
any taste in dress but you,’ making this outrageous statement, 
not only with perfect gravity, but in an aggrieved tone; ‘and I 
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knew you wouldn’t mind the trouble of a little shopping with her.’ 
Shopping! it was the one great interest of Aunt Winny’s life. 
‘And, Winny,’ continued Miles in a lowered tone, ‘I want you to 
find out what frocks or things she fancies, and to make her a 
present of them as from yourself. I'll pay for them, of course, 
but she’ll think more of em, you know, from you,’ with a knowing 
nod. 

Aunt Winny was not averse at all to this arrangement. She 
was a generous little woman herself, but she took too great a 
delight in parading her kindness not to grasp gladly at the vica- 
rious credit offered her by Miles. 

‘Well; if you like,’ she said, as though making a reluctant 
concession. ‘ But, Miles, who is this young Englishman?’ For, 
of course, the first thought on her mind, on its rally from the 
shock of there being nothing to shock it, was that Norah had 
made a conquest. 

‘Oh, he’s a young fellow whom we took in when he lost his 
way out shooting, and who wishes us to return the visit. He’s 
a nice young fellow enough, replied Miles, carelessly. Plainly 
there was nothing to be got out of her brother upon this matter, 
therefore Aunt Winny at once became conscious of neglecting 
Norah. 

‘But there’s that poor child!’ she exciaimed, as she bustled 
off after her niece upstairs. ‘ Miles has told me all about it, 
dear; and I’m sure I congratulate you with all my heart,’ kissing 
Norah with great effusion. 

‘On what, aunt?’ puzzled more by the insinuating archness 
of her aunt’s manuer than by her words. 

‘ My dear, you are as provoking as Miles,’ surprised out of this 
contradiction of herself by Norah’s amazed look. 

‘Then he hasv’t told you all!’ inferring the ruse at once from 
her knowledge of her aunt and from the disappointment amount- 
ing almost to irritation expressed in her face. 

‘He told me that he was staying with you and that you were 
going to stay with him, retorted Aunt Winny significantly. 

‘And that’s all there was to tell, aunt,’ said Norah, wearily. 
She was not in the mood for teasing, or being teased by, her aunt. 

‘You're not engaged to him, then!’ exclaimed her aunt in an 
almost shocked tone. 

‘Engaged! After three days’ acquaintance! ’ 

‘Three days! My dear, you are quite right, and he’ll think 
all the more of you afterwards,’ nodding her head sagely. As 
there was no mistaking her meaning, Norah, being reminded of 
Maurice’s misunderstanding, replied a little petulantly, ‘ He’s 
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nothing to me nor I to him, aunt. We're returning his visit, as 
he doesn’t wish to be in our debt for hospitality; that is all.’ 
Then the true reason of Norah’s wan and worn face, and of the 
concealment by her and her father of her unmistakable illness, was 
made plain to her aunt by her petulance. Mr. Summers was 
much to her, however little she might be to Mr. Summers. Her 
sickness was of the heart, and of that dumb kind whose very 
dumbness was eloquence, which pines in thought, and— 


Lets concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on the damask cheek, 


To this conclusion Aunt Winny ieaped with a swiftness charac- 
teristic of her. Her mind, like a balloon, could sail only with the 
wind, but sailed then exceeding swiftly. Whatever went with her 
prejudices or prepossessions had a great effect upon her; whatever 
went against them had none. Having got it into her head that 
Norah’s visit to England must have no less a motive than love, she 
could put but one construction on her evident illness and her con- 
cealment of it, and on her petulant denial of an attachment on 
either side. 

Now, all pity is pleasant, because it gratifies at once the sense 
of our own superiority of fortune and that of our benevolence of 
disposition ; and of all kinds of pity there is none, for this reason, 
so pleasant as that ofan old maid for a young maid who is lovelorn. 
Aunt Winny revelled in her sentimental sorrow for suffering to 
which she was herself so superior. Her face lengthened, her eyes 
widened, her voice softened to express in these inarticulate ways a 
sympathy which it would have been an insult to Norah’s maiden 
modesty to express directly in words. 

‘Would you like your tea upstairs, dear?’ she asked in a 
lowered and sepulchral tone, with a look which seemed to see 
Norah’s heart bleeding fast to death. Norah, of course, imagined 
that her father must have disclosed—by his anxiety, probably— 
that she had been ill; and she resolved to take upon him the 
humorous revenge she had threatened. 

‘Upstairs! My dear aunt, I am not so tired as all that. 
Besides, I have to look after father. Do you think him much 
changed ?’ 

‘Miles? Has he been ill, too?’ 

‘Oh, pray don’t fuss about him, aunt. He’s all right, and he 
hates being thought ill.” This was quite enough for Aunt Winny, 
who thought a thousand times more of her brother than of Norah, 
or of any one else in the world; 

‘My dear child! you should have written to me. I should 
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have gone down at once. Your poor mother—-but it’s not been 
anything serious, Norah ? ’ 

‘ He has not been ill at all, aunt, he Lasn’t, indeed. I’m quite 
sorry I put it into your head.’ 

But she had put it there, and now there was no dislodging it. 
She set Norah’s retractation down to fear of fuss, or, rather, to 
jealousy of her fuss. The girl wished to keep her father all to 
herself. Therefore, Aunt Winny bustled back to the dining-room, 
and worried Miles almost to death with inquiries and attentions of 
which he was at no loss to guess the reason. Norah had evidently 
used him as a lightning conductor to draw off Aunt Winny from 
herself; and, as Miles was only too glad to be of this, or any, use 
to her, he encouraged his sis‘er’s solicitude by affecting to be an 
interesting invalid. There never was a man less fitted for the 
part, or less patient of its penalties. He mustn’t touch this, or 
eat heartily of that, or drink anything much stronger than gruel. 
He mustn’t go out early, or stay out late; or walk too much and 
get overheated, or drive too much and get overchilled. He was 
hunted and harassed out of a draught into a cosy corner, and out 
of a chair into a couch, and from a couch to an early bed. It was 
now not the least use for Norah to try to undo what she had done. 
Her aunt only thought her, first, jealous, and then heartless. For 
when Miles, lying on the sofa, his head on pillows, his feet deep in 
shawls, and in his hand some odious decoction, would glance across 
at Norah a look of irresistible drollery that said as plainly as 
words, ‘ Ye see what ye’ve made of me!’ the girl would break into 
a laugh which would be frozen suddenly on her lips by the sight 
of Aunt Winny’s shocked face. Of course the effect of Norah's 
heartless disregard of her father’s state was to redouble Aunt 
Winny’s attentions. Plainly there was no one else in all the 
world but his sister to love and look after Miles. That Norah 
should be as bad as her hollow-hearted mother was a gratifying 
grief to Aunt Winny. It was very sad; but it threw her sisterly 
atfection into relief, and it made Miles dependent for his very life 
wholly upon her care. 


(To be continued.) 


